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CURRENT COMMENT. 


WE are well impressed by Mr. Frank Vanderlip’s sug- 
gestion that this country’s foreign affairs be taken out 
of the hands of the Senate and entrusted to a “Council 
of Foreign Relations” composed of twenty-five members 
elected by the people from the country at large; more 


especially since Mr. Vanderlip suggests also that the 


power of the Président and Secretary of State to mis- 
manage our relations with other nations be considerably 
lessened. If Mr. Vanderlip will listen to one qualifyiing 
suggestion, we think we can assure him of our unreserved 
support of this scheme of his: it is one of our beliefs that 
those who control our foreign affairs should be made as 
directly responsible as possible to the people in general; 
therefore we respectfully suggest that Mr. Vanderlip 
incorporate in his plan the proviso that eligibility to the 
proposed Council of Foreign Relations shall be confined 
to international bankers and concessionaires. 


Mr. VANpeERLIP, who advocated this governmental reform 
in the course of a speech before the Swedenborgian Con- 
vention in Washington, went on to demand that the Deca- 


logue be applied to international politics. This is a good 


deal like advising the Devil to become a saint. If Govern- 
ments were to become moral in anything more than 
“principle,” they would simply have to go out of business. 
Governments are the organization of the political means 
of living. They exist to promote stealing, which is for- 
bidden in the Decalogue; and in the conduct of this legiti- 
mate enterprise—legitimate by virtue of laws which they 
have made to protect it—they are obliged continuously 
to violate most of the other commandments, both in their 


_ dealings with their own peoples and their dealings with 


foreign nations. It is in the interest of a small privileged 
class who covet the product of other peoples’ labour that 
Governments kill, bear false witness, and in general vio- 
late the moral. obligations of which Mr. Vanderlip is so 
solicitous. Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots? then may Governments also do good 
that ‘are accustomed to do evil. 

KNowinc. Mr. Hughes’s sensitive regard for the sacred- 
ness of treaty-obligations, we were not surprised to learn 
that in 1920, shortly before he became Secretary of State, 
he accepted the attorneyship for the Sioux Indians in 


a suit which they were preparing to bring against the 


Federal Government for sundry flagrant violations of 
its treaties with them. We are surprised, however, that 
Mr. Hughes, feeling as strongly as he does on such ques- 
tions, did not, upon resigning his attorneyship and accept- 
ing his present office, at once take steps to improve the 
moral position of our Government in the matter of these 
sacred obligations; more especially in view of the high- 
minded attitude that he has invariably maintained against 
certain other Governments which were lax in their 
observance of treaty-rights. However, he appears to have 
overlooked the matter; and so the suit has been brought. 
The Sioux Indians are attempting to get some $700 million 
in compensation for damages done them in violation of 
their treaties with the Government. 


THE S1oux contend that the Government has not dis- 
charged the obligations it assumed under the treaties of 
1851 and 1868; that millions of acres of their tribal lands 
have been taken from them in violation of their treaty- 
rights; that their game was slaughtered by white men; 
and that the Government spent their funds for improper 
purposes. -We know nothing about these claims; but we 
do know enough about the record of our Government in 


‘its dealings with the Indians to persuade us that the 


wrongs listed have not been understated. This tribe has 
been robbed of millions of acres of land; much of it rich 
in ore and timber which seem to have fallen into the 
hands of those estimable despoilers of the country’s 
natural resources whose methods are described by Mr. 
Veblen elsewhere in this issue. The Sioux are not ask- 
ing that the lands be returned to them; they merely de- 
mand a moderate compensation. If they win their suit, 
American taxpayers in general will be required to pay 
for thefts by which a small proportion of the population 
have profited. This is unfortunate; still, the Govern- 
ment’s Indian policy has been carried on nominally in the 
name of all the people, and there has never been any loud 
popular outcry against it, so perhaps we may one and 
all be adjudged not entirely guiltless in the matter. 


Senator Moses of New Hampshire was a shrewd Yankee 
before he became a Republican stalwart; and apparently 
in a pinch nature triumphs in him over political con- 
formity. The Senator has been in Etrrope looking ’em 
over; and from personal observation he is convinced that 
the Continent is hopelessly enmeshed in political intrigues 
inspired by hatred and aggression, and that nothing good 
could come of America’s tying itself up with these porten- 
tous machinations either by joining the League or the 
League’s world-court. If Mr. Harding can get any com- 
fort out of the plain-spoken warnings of his political asso- 
ciate from the Granite State, he is an optimist indeed. 
It is evident that when the Administration’s project for 
slipping into the world-court comes up for discussion on 
Capitol Hill, Mr. Moses will be prepared to embellish the 
Congressional Record with some embarrassing arguments 
from facts gleaned at first hand. The Senator has sug- 
gested that official British propagandists who come to 
this country be required to wear a uniform. Ambassador 
Harvey announces that Lord Birkenhead will soon visit 
us; and perhaps an appropriate livery for his Lordship 
would be that devised in Ireland for the black-and-tans. 
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Ar the present rate of progress the Communist trials in 
Michigan promise to furnish employment over an in- 
definite period of years, at public expense, for a consider- 
able number of deserving spies, provocateurs and attor- 
neys. After two months of court procedure, two of the 
thirty-odd cases have sparred through the first legal 
round; and the result is one draw, and one conviction 
which will be appealed. The conviction of Mr. C. E. 
Ruthenberg would seem to establish for the time being the 
fact that Communists who hold a meeting in Michi- 
gan make themselves liable to imprisonment for ten years 
and a fine of $5000. Mr. Ruthenberg went to Michigan 
as the leader of that faction of the Communist party 
‘favouring a withdrawal from underground activity. He 
desired his party to carry on at least as openly as the 
Republican and Democratic organizations. This hundred- 
per-cent American programme, however, apparently did 
not balance, in the eyes of the jurors, certain adverse con- 
siderations. The prosecutors seem to have made a pro- 
found impression by reading into the record a diatribe 
against the Russian Church, written in Moscow by 
Bukharin—though what such a literary effort had to do 
with Mr. Ruthenberg and the advocacy of criminal syn- 
dicalism in Michigan, it would be difficult for a person of 
non-legal intelligence to discover. 


A curtous feature of the Michigan trials is that none of 
the defendants is charged with advocating criminal 
syndicalism as defined in the law. Each is charged with 
“assembling with” persons who advocate criminal syndical- 
ism. The identity of the individual or persons who did 
the advocating in the Michigan assemblage is apparently 
permitted to remain a mystery. Under the circumstances 
it would seem that Mr. Ruthenberg’s own sentiments and 
utterances on political activity or even on syndicalism 
were not particularly important. Even if he had assem- 
bled with a syndicalist group for the purpose of showing 
them the error of their ways, he would apparently have 
been committing a crime. It will be interesting to follow 
the fate of this extraordinary charge in the higher courts. 


Hospitality to new ideas is hardly characteristic, one 
would say, of the academic authorities who refused to 


permit Mr. William Z. Foster to speak on the campus at 


Columbia University, or of the students who visited the 
meeting held in a restaurant across the street and 
treated the audience to an exhibition of egg-throwing. 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce remarked, a short 
time ago, that inasmuch as the universities in this coun- 
try are built up out of the profits of business-as-usual, 
they are bound in decency to uphold the business man’s 
economics; they must protect youth against a “vicious 
infection.” The authorities at Columbia were engaged in 
this work of protection when they barred Mr. Foster from 
the university, and the student anti-Bolsheviki were taking 
the same tack when they tried to answer ideas with eggs. 
The whole story would be a trifle discouraging if it were 
not for the fact that the meeting-room was overcrowded 
with auditors—students and others—most of whom came 
to listen rather than to make trouble. If the academic 
authorities had seen the students standing on soap-boxes 
outside the windows, in an attempt to hear the speech, 
they might not have been altogether satisfied with the 
results of their censorship. 


Every one knows that Governments and corporations 


play partners in the game of imperialism, but perhaps. 


not every one has seen such striking evidence of this 
fact as is presented by Mr. Edward M. Earle in the 
current issue of the Political Science Quarterly. Were 
we have the text of a draft-agreement designed as a kind 
of treaty of peace between the British-owned Smyrna- 


Aden Railway Company and the German-controlled Bag- 
dad Railway Company. The document in its original form 
was signed not only by representatives of the two com- 
panies, but by Mr. A. Parker of the British Foreign 
Office, by Baron von Kuhlmann for the German Govern- 
ment, and by the Turkish Minister at London. As Mr. 
Earle points out, a concessionaires’ contract and an inter- 
national agreement are here combined in a single docu- 
ment; the diplomats figure simply as backers of two sets 
of concessionaires, and yet some people still like to believe 
that these same diplomats are representatives of interests 
vaguely called national. 


THE assassination of Vorovsky, the Russian representative 
at Lausanne, was preceded by a series of violent threats 
against him by the Swiss Fascist organization; so the 
crime was scarcely unexpected. We have seen in the 
American press no condemnation of the murder, and no 
specific praise, though the New York Times seems to 
take the view that Vorovsky was largely responsible for 
his own death because he had not been invited by the 
Powers to attend the conference. This conclusion appears 
a bit strained, since Russia has in the Near Eastern settle- 
ment, which affects territory just over her border, an 
interest fully as legitimate as that of remote countries like 
the United States. Apparently, since Vorovsky was not 
officially a delegate, the Swiss Government did not trouble 
to concern itself about his safety, even in the face of the 
Fascist threats; and there is no indication that it has 
taken any pains to ascertain whether the slayer was a 
member of a band that has adopted assassination as part 
of its programme. In the news-dispatches, the murderer, 
a Swiss citizen, is depicted as a war-hero, who was in- 
spired by such enthusiasm for the cause’ of democracy that 
he enlisted in the army of the Tsar. According to his 
own story, his father and uncle were killed by the Bolshe- 
viki. If they, like himself, were in the ranks of Wrangel’s 
army, they certainly took their chances. The respectable 
Swiss newspapers declare that there were mitigating cir- 
cumstances in the assassination—in other words, the vic- 
tim was a Communist. It takes all kinds to make a world. 


THIS incident lends additional interest to a recent unobtru- 
sive advertisement in the New York American announcing 
that the Fascisti of America desired “real men” as organi- 
zers in every State in the union, and requesting white male 
citizens who were moved to undertake such work, to 
communicate with the headquarters of the Fascisti in 
Omaha. The formation of a direct-actionist group in our 
country seems almost superfluous, for we already have 
the Ku-Klux-Klan. If the black shirts gather numerical 
strength in America as rapidly as the gentry of the white 
hoods, we shall doubtless be in for a considerable amount 
of lawlessness and violence in the service of political, eco- 
nomic and racial prejudice. It is not an inspiring prospect. 


CiearLy there is a newspaper-man born every minute. 
We sometimes wonder if, in their off hours, the news 
editors are inordinately beset by vendors of gold bricks, 
ectoplasm, submerged real estate, hair-restorers and other 
lures for the guileless. On 13 May, most of the papers of 
New York City ran as their most important news a story 
that once more the local “bomb-squad,” apparently in 
cahoots with the Federal cheka, had found the perpetrator 
of the “bomb” explosion in Wall Street of 16 September, 
1920. For over two and a half years, the public authori- 
ties have announced at regular intervals the arrest of the 
“bomb” planter, and the newspapers have reproduced these 
various hoaxes with unflagging enthusiasm. The number 
of suspects of this outrage has now grown so large that 
they might well hold a convention in Madison Square 
Garden. 
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THE new, story bore on the surface even less verisimilitude 
than most of its predecessors. The complaining witness 
proved to be the person who recently returned disgruntled 
from the Kuzbas colony in Siberia and made certain 
depositions which resulted in the strange indictment for 
grand larceny against members of the Kuzbas directorate 
in New York. According to his story, he met the 
prisoner in the Kuzbas colony, and the prisoner boasted 
that he had blown up Wall Street. Apparently it did 
not seem odd to the news-editors that after having 
thus given himself away, the man should have had 
the foolhardiness to return to New York, his former 
home. In the news-story of the arrest, great emphasis 
was laid on two points. One was that the prisoner admit- 
ted being in New York on the day of the explosion. Since 
he lived in New York, this does not seem strange. The 
second point was that “he was unable to account satisfac- 
torily for his movements” on 16 September, 1920. It is 


~ to be hoped that the police will not make a practice of 
_ arresting, in this “bomb” affair, all residents of the city 


who can not recall in detail what they were doing on the 
afternoon of 16 September, 1920. 


ALL this leads us to infer that when a Russian element 
enters into a news-story, the Canons of Journalism 
recently adopted by the editors of the nation in solemn 
conference, in which they pledged themselves to sincerity, 
truthfulness, accuracy, impartiality and fair play, seem 
automatically to become inoperative. In Brother Munsey’s 
New York Herald, we recently noted a special dispatch 
stating that a new reign of terror had started in Moscow, 
and that during the first two weeks in April 348 persons 
had been executed in the Butyrsky prison. The story set 
forth that in order to avoid disturbing the neighbours, the 
considerate executioners did not shoot the prisoners, but 
merely hacked them to death with swords and hatchets. 
For a period we wondered why this startling news seemed 
to be the exclusive property of Mr. Munsey’s paper. The 
answer seems to have been secured by the director of the 
branch of the Russian Telegraph Agency in New York. 
He cabled to the Moscow office of his news-service and 
received a prompt reply that there had been no terror 
and no executions, and that the story in the Herald was 
composed of “deliberate lies without foundation.” The 


Canons are left in an embarrassing position. 


Ir would certainly be a fine thing if Mr. Hoover’s friends 
would leave off trying to discourage all relief-work in 
Russia which they do not happen to control. In a letter 
dated 22 March, and published in Current History, Mr. 
Hoover said that it would be necessary to continue the 
shipment of food until the next harvest; but about a 
month later the correspondent of the New York World at 
Moscow reported, on the authority of the head of the 
American Relief Administration in Russia, that the 
famine was over and there was no more work for the 
A. R. A. to do. With stories of this sort in circulation, 
it is extremely difficult for the extra-Hooverite organiza- 
tions to collect the funds which their leaders believe 
are still very much needed. 


Tue Nansen AMERICAN CoMMITTEE calls our attention 
to the fact that in August of last year the Nansen Mission 
in Russia fed 1,372,666 persons who were not being 
looked after by the A. R. A.; and this in spite of the 
fact that this same Colonel Haskell who now reports 
the work of the A. R. A. completed, had said four months 
before that “no foodstuffs beyond the Hoover programme 
for the Volga will be required to prevent starvation until 
next harvest.” This fact creates a suspicion that Colonel 
Haskell’s judgment is not infallible, and the suspicion is 
more than confirmed by the statement just cabled by 


Dr. Nansen, that “several millions are actually starving 
or will be starving before next harvest.” In this situa- 
tion it would perhaps be well for the A. R. A. to with- 
draw. from Russia as unostentatiously as possible (if it is 
really bent upon withdrawing), instead of trying to sweep 
all the other organizations into the retreat. 


Unber a seven-column head-line which refers with more 
accuracy than elegance to the “high ‘bunk’ of Robert 
Cecil,” the Negro World recently published its farewell 
to the noble lord who was so lately in our midst. “The 
big nations have all they want—let us have peace!” so 
says the sub-head; and then it raises a question: “What 
about the fellow who is down?” “The League of Nations 
means nothing to oppressed peoples such as Negroes,” 
says the writer of the article, Mr. Marcus Garvey, “be- 
catise it is only engineered for the purpose of strong 
groups of exploiters and robbers getting together to hold 
the spoils that they have gathered.” So runs the argu- 
ment, to which we cheerfully contribute a head-line ex- 
tracted from a recent issue of the New York Times: 
“British will give up Irak as soon as it joins the League.” 


Mr. Lioyp Georce made a rousing speech the other day 
at Manchester in which he donned the shining armour of 
pre-war days and charged the ancient enemy, land- 
monopoly, with all his old-time gallantry. Mr. George 
came out for a good many things that are dear to the 
heart of this paper: he wishes to “overthrow the tyranny 
of land”; he is out for free trade, and for individual 
liberty; and yet, and yet—well, we can not quite take the 
joy in this repentant sinner that the occasion should inspire, 
and our harps somehow won't ring with music worth a 
cent. Mr. George’s war-record, and his peace-record, 
are too recent and too raw to allow of unbridled enthu- 
siasm over his sudden concern for human rights. One 
can not keep suspecting that he would not love liberty 
so much, loved he not leadership more; and that once 
assured of the latter he will be able to forget the former 
quite as conveniently and completely as he did before. 
Land-monopoly is as firmly entrenched as when, for a 
riband to stick in his coat, he left the fight; and our guess 
is that while its defeat depends upon Mr. Lloyd George, it 
can afford to pay: little attention to its defences. 


Sprinc has brought a notable*crop of discoveries. Scien- 
tists have discovered that the sun’s ardour has suddenly 
and inexplicably cooled, and fur-dealers are discussing 
hopefully the prospects of another glacial age. President 
Harding has discovered a potent agency for peace in the 
Genevan world-court, which hitherto has pursued an 
existence so unobtrusive that none of the European war- 
mongers has given any heed to it. Lord Robert Cecil, 
in his American post impressions in the New York Times, 
has discovered in the United States a considerable 
sentiment for political solitude. Finally, in the course of 
gleaning wisdom from our little group of serious con- 
temporaries, we have come across an ingenious editorial 
note on international affairs in the New Republic, begin- 
ning, “Raw, materials are beginning to play an important 
role in politics.” Fancy discovering that! 
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they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
EPISTLE TO THE RUSSIANS. 


THE British ultimatum to the Russian Government is 
a victory for the conservative extremists in the British 
Cabinet who desire to break off all contacts with Russia, 
possibly in the hope that the restoration of unfriendly 
relations with the Soviets, such as obtained before Mr. 
Lloyd George. negotiated his trade-agreement, will 
facilitate the longed-for return to something approxi- 
ating the old regime. Lord Curzon represented this 
policy at the first conference of Lausanne, when, 
brusquely overriding the protests of Mr. Chicherin 
and his associates, he forced into the draft of the 
Turkish treaty a provision giving British war vessels 
the freedom of the Black Sea. The ultimatum, of 
which he is presumably the author, is a natural develop- 
ment of his anti-Russian scheme. Lord Curzon is 
seeing it through. 

The British note displays a characteristic superiority 
in tone. It demands that the Russian Government give 
satisfactory assurances that it will refrain from anti- 
British propaganda, and that it apologize for and 
repudiate past propaganda and dismiss officials alleged 
to have been engaged in such activity in British depen- 
dencies. It demands an immediate arrangement with 
the Soviet Government covering reparations for alleged 
offences against British nationals and British ships, 
particularly in the matter of a British trawler seized 
by Russian patrols off the Murman coast. It demands 
unequivocal withdrawal by the Russian Government of 
the somewhat sharp and ill-tempered reply made by 
the Russian Foreign Office to the somewhat sharp and 
ill-tempered protest of the British Government against 
the conviction, on political charges, of several Catholic 
priests in Russia. The British Government further 
states that it is not willing to discuss the accuracy of 
its allegations against the Russian Government, which 
“rest upon unimpeachable authority.” Finally, Down- 
ing Street states that unless a satisfactory reply is 
received within ten days, it will repudiate the Russian 
trade-agreement negotiated by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Doubtless it is true that Communists are spreading in 
India and other British dependencies ideas inimical ‘to 
the British regime. The material for such propaganda 
would not be far to seek. It is also true that British 
subjects are disseminating in various parts of the world 
propaganda inimical to the Russian Government. For 
an instance, one has only to turn to some of the recent 
speeches and interviews given forth in the United States 
by Sir Basil Thompson, former head of the British spy- 
system. It is a fact that Russian authorities have 
seized British fishing vessels, and it is also a fact that 
American authorities, in connexion with the prohibi- 
tion-crusade, have seized and held British merchant 
vessels. The American Government, however, has not 
been favoured with any peremptory notes from Down- 
ing Street. The propaganda and the seizures and the 
exchange of diplomatic discourtesies between Moscow 
and London over the sentences of Russian priests, 
would ordinarily be considered matters for negotiation 
and adjustment. The present British Cabinet has 
decided otherwise—as Whistler used to say, “I am 
not arguing with you; I’m telling you.” 

In moving towards a break with Russia, Lord 
Curzon and the British Government are supported by 
that splendid solidarity of sentiment among the best 
people which on occasion attends a novel and possibly 
hazardous departure in British foreign policy. The 
ultimatum ‘was preceded by a long series of “revela- 
tions” of Bolshevik duplicity and brutality, emanating 
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largely from that romantic institution, the espionage 
section of Scotland Yard. These pleasing disclosures 
have been reinforced by a large number of articles 
derogatory to the manners, morals and competency of 
the Russian Government, in the solider organs of infor- 
mation in Britain, especially the London Times; and 
by fulminations from the clergy which have, not 
unnaturally, increased in volume since the trial of the 
Catholic priests in Russia. A curious evidence of this 
exacerbation against Russia is contained in a vehement 
letter, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other clerical leaders, expressing “horror,” at the “ruth- 
less warfare” of the Soviet Government against “all 
forms of religion.” As evidence, the clergymen repro- 
duce a single document, a translation of an article 
which appeared in Pravda, the official organ of the 
Communist party, on 18 March, and was reprinted in 
the London Times of 29 March. The article, under 
the title “Party Life,” lamented that the anti-Church 
propaganda of party-units was meeting with no success 
and urged great zeal in the movement. This, as an 
English critic remarked, “would seem hardly calculated 
to move even an Archbishop to horror.” The last 
paragraph quoted by the Archbishop and his associates, 
however, was more wicked. It read: “Although we 
have declared war on the denizens of heaven, it is by 
no means easy to sweep them from the houses of the 
workingmen.” Unfortunately Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
editor of the New Leader, got hold of a copy of 
Pravda and read the article. The last paragraph was 
not in the original; its defiant rhetoric had been 
fabricated by the ingenious translator for the Times. 
This sort of thing inevitably recalls the experience 
of the youthful Henry Adams in London some sixty 
years ago, when he was acting as secretary to his 
father, Lincoln’s ambassador to England. Then it 
was the United States, instead of Russia, which was 
anathema in the eyes of the rulers and the best people 
in Great Britain. Palmerston circulated the story that 
Lincoln had ordered the women in captured Confeder- 
ate cities to be turned over to the soldiers; Gladstone 
extolled the virtues and victories of the Confederacy; 
the faithful London Times served up Northern atroci- 
ties for the breakfast table; clergymen and social 
leaders portrayed the American President as a fiend in 
human guise; and, through this persistent clamour, as 
Adams remarked, “belief in poor Mr. Lincoln’s brutal- 
ity and in Seward’s ferocity became a dogma of popular 
faith.” The British Government of the day desired, 
for sound business-reasons, to recognize the Confed- 
eracy and break off relations with the Washington 
Government, and it somehow gathered this peculiar 
solidarity of belief and sentiment behind it. The suc- 
cession of grotesque fables and slanders against his 
Government puzzled young Mr. Adams not a little. 
John Bright, however, attained to a fairly clear vision 
of the cause; and in a public speech in the early spring 
of 1863, he interpreted it with characteristic direct- 
ness: 
Privilege [he said] thinks it has a great interest in the 
American contest, and every morning, with blatant voice, it 
comes into our streets and curses the American Republic. 
Privilege has beheld an affecting spectacle for many years 
past. It has beheld thirty million of people happy and pros- 
perous, without emperors, without a king, without the sur- 
roundings of a court, without State bishops and State priests, 


-those vendors of the love that works salvation; without great 


armies and great navies, without a great debt and great taxes 
—and Privilege has shuddered at what might happen in old 
Europe if this great experiment should succeed. 


Here, likely enough, we have an explanation of the 
impending rupture of Anglo~Russian relations. On 
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the face of things the Russian experiment seems a 
much more potent menace to privilege than the Ameri- 
can idea of delegated government under a general 
suffrage. Indeed, as the years have passed, privilege 
has succeeded in faring most bountifully under the 
American plan. In Russia the change in the system 
appears to be more fundamental. Even if the Russian 
Government never sent a single propagandist to India, 
the very existence of Soviet Russia is an ever-growing 
cause of unrest in India and a potential menace to the 
British Empire. Even if the Third International 
were dissolved for ever and the Russian leaders were 
all stricken dumb, the ideas liberated by the Russian 
revolution would continue to disturb the social equilib- 
rium in Great Britain and other countries and vex with 
strange nightmares the dreams of good people who 
earn overmuch bread by the sweat of brows other than 
their own. Lord Curzon’s ultimatum is inspired by 
these nightmares. 

Superficially the note would seem to make a material 
contribution to the welter of enmities which is optimis- 
tically called the civilization of Europe. Yet the probable 
results of the new policy may well be exaggerated. It 
is true that the importance of the note is magnified by 
the prospects of the author, for if Mr. Bonar Law’s 
fragile health leads to his retirement, Lord Curzon is 
in line for the succession. As the London Nation 
recently remarked, he “was clearly born to be a col- 
league of Lord North and the Duke of Wellington.” 
With a Curzon ruling in London and a Poincaré in 
Paris, then indeed might the sanguinary gods prepare 
to slake their thirst to the full. It may be, however, 
that Lord Curzon’s epistle to the Russians will serve 
the purpose of relieving the world from this dual por- 
tent. The temper of England is not for menacing 
adventures. As the largest proprietor of real estate 
in the world, England prefers friendly offices to the 
thumping of the big stick. It is more in accord with 
her traditions to adopt a policy of converting or bam- 
boozling or compromising with the Russians, than to 
cut them off her visiting list, especially as there are 
some 150 million of the Slavic bounders—all prospec- 
tive customers. “England lives by trade—and all the 
people know it.” When Russell and Palmerston gave 
aid and comfort to the Southern Confederacy to a point 
that might have involved a break with the United States 
Government, their policy was based on plausible busi- 
ness-reasons. In Lord Curzon’s Russian policy such 
reasons afte by no means obvious. If, as a result of 
the present rumpus, both Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Curzon vanish before long from their conspicuous 
places in the foreground of the political scene, to be 
replaced by men less obsessed by haggard dreams and 
more far-sighted in realities, England will merely be 
swinging back to her normal réle as the shrewdest 
business-nation of our time. 


~ STUDY IN COMPARATIVE BANDITRY. 


THE recent kidnapping of several American citizens in 
China, when a train on which they were travelling was 
raided by a lawless band, stimulated the Administra- 
tion at Washington to unusual activity. Notice was 
immediately served on the Chinese Government that it 
must rescue or ransom the prisoners forthwith, and 
pay an indemnity to the United States. The American 
Minister to China, in concert with the representatives 
of the other Powers at Peking, served warning that 
this indemnity would be increased progressively for 
every day that the prisoners were held beyond a period 


of one week. Diplomatic suggestions were made that 


China should turn over the railway-system along which 


the attack was made, to be managed for an indefinite 
period by an international commission. Dispatches 
from Washington carried the threat that the American 
forces in China would be sent on an expedition after 
the bandits; and it was said that seven American 
destroyers were being rushed to Tsingtau, a port near 
the zone of the outrage. Moreover, the wires from 
Washington suddenly began to quiver with premoni- 
tions that China was about to enter upon a state of 
organic dissolution; and it was intimated that the 
United States Government was contemplating the sum- 
moning of a conference of the Great Powers to take 
steps towards the restoration of law and order in the 
Celestial Republic. Finally, it was stated that Presi- 
dent Harding entertained the belief that in some mys- 
terious fashion order could be brought out of chaos in 
China if the Chinese Government would accept the 
advice of. the international consortium of banking- 
groups—the powerful financial combination that has 
been urging a loan, for certain considerations, which 
the Chinese Government has been trying zealously to 
escape. 

While it is gratifying to find the American Govern- 
ment interested in the safety of American citizens, it 
would appear that in this case the various compen- 
satory demands and proposals are somewhat extrava- 
gant. It is as though a poor man’s house were raided 
by burglars while he was entertaining some of his 
wealthier neighbours, and the neighbours, who suf- 
fered some inconvenience from the loss of their wraps 
and coats, not only insisted that he call for the police, 
but demanded that he pay them damages, give them a 
first mortgage on his house and turn over his business- 
affairs to a committee which they would select among 
themselves. 

The American Government’s far-reaching pro- 
gramme for dealing with this isolated case of lawless- 
ness abroad would be more easily explicable if law- 
lessness were comparatively rare in our own country. 
Unfortunately such is not the case. In our cities hold- 
ups and even murders are not infrequent, and the 
perpetrators are not commonly apprehended. The 
Federal Government does not concern itself with these. 
During the past forty years there have been nearly 
4000 lynchings in fifteen Southern States, an average 
of nearly two a week; but the Federal Government is 
not accustomed to show any interest in such domestic 
informalities. Recently a youth from North Dakota 
was arrested for beating a ride on a freight train in 
Florida and, in accordance with the gentle custom 
of that community, was sentenced to serve three 
months as a peon in the camp of a private lumber- 
company, where, when illness incapacitated him for 
hard work, he was callously beaten to death. This 
peculiar barbarity at home was completely ignored in 
Washington. Not long ago a citizen of Arkansas 
was kidnapped from his home and brutally murdered 
by a lawless band, but the Administration betrayed 
no concern over this occurrence and no destroyers 
dashed up the Mississippi to Arkansas City to restore 
law and order. In fact, in none of the cases we have 
cited has the army or the navy or the international 
bankers been called upon to impose a lucrative tran- 
quility on the disturbed district. 

Perhaps, under a strict interpretation of our revered 
charter of liberties, the Federal Government may not 
concern itself with the safety of the lives and proper- 
ties of American citizens when these are threatened 
within our sovereign States. It may be that in order 
to enlist the solicitude and intervention of his Govern- 
ment, an American citizen must journey to some re- 
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mote and weak nation to be kidnapped or murdered. 
This is little consolation for the great majority of 
American citizens, who can hardly afford the luxury 
of such a long journey. Moreover, on occasion it 
would appear that the Federal Government does find 
it possible to intervene within our own borders, to pre- 
serve the proprieties. We can recall several purely 
domestic industrial disputes in which Washington em- 
ployed its army when it considered that life or prop- 
erty was threatened by irate workers, or, we assume, 
irate investors. Only the other day, agents of the 
Federal Government persuaded the police authorities 
in Michigan to gather in for safe keeping a number of 
Gommunists who were meeting in that State; and 
moreover the Federal agents ably assisted in the arrests 
and the subsequent prosecutions. ‘Clearly the Govern- 
ment has some latitude in these matters, even within 
our own boundaries. 

As for the Chinese people, they have been passing 
through a difficult period. Not only have they laboured 
under the disability of being compelled to endure sev- 
eral contending domestic Governments, but they have 
permanently quartered among them the representatives 
of the principal Governments of the world, each one 
attended by his neat little army, ready for action, and 
each intent on furthering the desires of his group of 
hungry bankers, also ready for action. Whenever some 
conspicuous disturbance—comparable to the murder of 
young Martin Tabert in Florida or the kidnapping and 
killing of the railway-worker in Arkansas—occurs in 
China, the assembled diplomats wag their tongues 
menacingly, the alien armies sharpen their bayonets, 
and the international bankers smack their lips. Some 
day, perhaps, there will be a bit more disturbance than 
usual, the associated armies will be on the march, and 
the Chinese people will find themselves growing rice 
for the greater glory of the bankers disguised as a 
League of Nations, an Association of Nations, a 
Christian Alliance or something of the sort. If that 
day comes, the people of China will doubtless look 
back upon even the most aggressive and sanguinary of 
their domestic bandits of the old, lawless time as in- 
nocuous or even benevolent characters. 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION. 


WE are aware that in the course of the past nine years 
the average reader of journals of information has 
become so inured to tales of horror that he can absorb 
even the worst of them without great mental distur- 
bance. However, we advise sensitive taxpayers and 
citizens, and those who suffer from any cardiac defects, 
to avoid an article entitled “Our National Passion for 
Lawmaking,” by Mr. William P. Helm, jun., in the 
current issue of the Budget. Mr. Helm has gathered 
a horrendous mass of facts about the ever-increasing 
supply of laws that bring confusion upon the American 
people. The result is enough to make the cheeks of 
strong men blanch with fear. 

Mr. Helm produces statistics to show that the num- 
ber of laws and ordinances that encumber the people 
of these United States at the present time is more than 
two million. Through the activity of Congress and 
the State Legislatures alone, these statutes are increas- 
ing at the rate of about 10,000 a year, though 1922 
showed a bumper crop of 15,000. Year in and year 
out our 531 Senators and Congressmen, 7500 State 
legislators and over 90,000 local legislators in towns, 
cities, villages and counties keep grinding out new 
laws and ordinances. The average cost of the process 
of passing a new law through a State legislature is 


deserved oblivion. 


$900; and the total annual expense entailed in this 
activity in the different State capitals is between $12 
million and $15 million, while the costs of enforcement 
can not be computed. An eminent British authority 
on comparative legislation estimated that in the years 
before the world-war, our Congress and the State legis- 
latures were enacting annually more laws than were 
proposed in the national parliaments and local legisla- 
tive bodies of Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Austria-Hungary combined. 

This is merely a skeletonized summary of Mr. 
Helm’s comprehensive study; we have sought to 
spare our readers the harrowing details. Mr. Helm’s 
facts and figures surely reveal a potent cause of the 
ineffectiveness of our police authorities in enforcing 
the laws; and of the melancholy delays in legal proce- 
dure which have reached such a stage in some of our 
larger cities that civil cases not infrequently require 
from three to five years to come to trial. The consti- 
tuted agencies of enforcement and adjudication are 
swamped by the mass of statutes constantly dumped 
upon them. It is estimated that a policeman in New 
York City, for instance, must have a working knowl- 
edge of at least 16,000 statutes if he is to carry out 
thoroughly and intelligently the legal duties attached 
to his office. 

The Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau, which 
has made a study of the statistics of State and Federal 
legislation, suggests that most of the statutes passed 
in a year are of doubtful value. It would be interesting 
and instructive indeed if one of our numerous research 
foundations should be moved to make an analysis of 
the 15,000 statutes passed by our factories of legisla- 
tion last year, and separate the necessary or construc- 
tive laws from those that were merely pernicious, 
absurd or superfiuous. We should be willing to make 
a wager at decent odds that the first section of the list 
would contain not more than a fraction of one per cent 
of the total. We would gladly make a similar wager 
that an overwhelming majority of the statutes author- 
ized some interference with the normal processes of 
production and exchange, imposed some unnecessary 
restrictions on individual liberty, or created some 
new advantage for privilege. Anyone who has observ- 
antly attended the closing sessions of a legislature, 
either State or National, has doubtless been bewildered 
by the reckless and unconsidered manner in which 
measures by the score are jammed through to passage 
by the jaded lawmakers. In the New York State 


Legislature we have known 300 bills to be advanced 


towards a final vote in a single day. In the wind-up 
of a legislative term, bills are commonly passed through 


the hopper with such confusing rapidity that in many ~ 


cases the majority of those who vote for them have not 
the least knowledge of the nature of the laws they are 
foisting on the public. 

With these two million legal thongs the American 
citizen is bound as securely as Gulliver when he was 
captured by the Lilliputians. What is the hope of 
liberation? Mr. Helm suggests that we have the 
example of Justinian who, when the Roman laws had 
become so numerous and conflicting that no man could 
understand or obey them all, appointed a commission of 
intelligent citizens who gathered about 2000 of the 
statutes into a code and let the rest fall into well- 
We discern no Justinian on the 
American horizon; and if one appeared, he would prob- 
ably be arrested under one of the many criminal 
anarchy laws. 

Americans suffer, as Mr. Helm’s title suggests, from 


variously estimated at somewhere between $700 anc 1a passion for lawmaking; and they are also obsessed 
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by a superstitious reverence for any law that has been 
jockeyed through a legislative assemblage by politicians 
whom they would not trust with twelve cents. This 
superstition is carried so far that among a considerable 
proportion of the population, agitation for the repeal 
of a measure, even one that causes grave injustices or 
has become a common nuisance, is regarded as in the 
nature of disloyalty. To such a length is the sense of 
conformity developed among the public authorities 
that in our larger cities, in places where liquor is pub- 
licly served in violation of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the Volstead act and the State enforcement law, a 
policeman is commonly stationed, presumably to see 
that the legal proprietes are duly preserved. We doubt 
whether in any community outside our boundaries one 
could find a parallel of this grotesque mummery of 
illegal legality. 


The prospect is that the passion for law-making, — 


along with the superstitious reverence for the law, 


- must run its course, like a disease for which no treat- 


ment has been discovered, until the American nation 
either perishes of legal strangulation, or, through some 
startling and possibly catastrophic event, is awakened 


to its desperate condition, and, with an heroic effort, 


shakes itself free of the ever-growing incubus. 


THE NATIONALIST IDEAL. 


In his encyclopedic volume on the Russian Empire, 


_ republished in a revised edition as recently as 1908, 


Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace makes references to the 
development of the nationalistic spirit among the 
Poles, the Jews, the Finlanders, the Armenians and 
the Georgians within the territory of the Russian 
State, and then goes on to say that “The other subject- 
nationalities in which symptoms of revolutionary 
fermentation have appeared, are too insignificant to 
require special mention.” If Sir D. M. Wallace could 
examine the map of the old Russian territories to-day, 
he would find that the Armenians and the Georgians 
have attained some sort of autonomy within the “alli- 
ance of Socialist Soviet Republics” (as the Soviet 
federation is now officially called), while the Poles 
and the Finlanders have become altogether independent. 
Our author would be prepared for all this, but he 
would certainly be surprised to discover that three 
small nations which he left unnamed (the Lithuanians, 
the Letts, and the Esths) have already achieved the 
dignity of national statehood; and what, we wonder, 
would he say if he were presented with a list of the 
other national groups that are catalogued as members 
of the Soviet federation? If he were a consistent 
advocate of national self-determination, he would see 
that as far as Eastern Europe and Western Asia are 
concerned, the process of liberation and readjustment 
is hardly well begun. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that within the 
limits of Soviet Russia, there may be found the 
makings for an indefinite number of national States. 
The history of the nationalistic movement in the 
Ukraine is already familiar enough, but many of the 
peoples who have hitherto received comparatively little 
attention abroad are far more different from the Great 
Russians than are the Ukrainians—as different as the 
Lithuanians are from the Poles, or the Esths from 
the Germans. Such, for example, are the peoples of 
Kabardin and Cherkess in the Caucasus; the Bashkirs 
of the Ural; the Tatars of the Crimea; the Mordvins, 
the Tchouvaches, and the Tatars of Kazan, at the 
bend of the Volga; the Vitiaks and the Zyrians in the 
north-east of “Russia,” and the Karelians in the north- 
west; the Kirghiz of the Asiatic steppe, and the peo- 
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ples of Khiva, Bokhara and Turkestan, in Inner Asia. 

In the post-revolutionary political system, each. of 
these groups has been given a limited amount of recog- 
nition as an entity; but this, of course, is not the sort 
of thing that satisfies a thoroughgoing nationalist, and 
it is not impossible that we in our own time shall hear 
as much about self-determination for the Tchouvaches 
as we have heard already about self-determination for 
the Finlanders and the Poles. For those who believe 
that each of the smaller peoples must live through a 
phase of narrow nationalism in order to arrive at a 
broader humanism, there is nothing displeasing in this 
prospect. If one looks about, on the other hand, and 
sees the recently liberated nationalities arming them- 
selves against one another and oppressing the minori- 
ties within their own borders, one is likely to conclude 
that the nationalist phase prepares a people not for 
humanism but for super-nationalism—that is, for 
imperialism. 

Frankly, we have little faith in the nationalist ideal, 
either as an end in itself, or as a step to something 
better. We do not want to see Eastern Europe 
Balkanized; we hope rather that the smaller peoples 
will remain within the Soviet system, and attempt to 
work out there that condition of economic freedom 
which alone can ensure cultural freedom and develop- 
ment for the masses of the people. We are told by 
some good nationalists that the Ukrainians are still 
attached, against their will, to the federation which 
centres at Moscow, while the Finns are gloriously free; 
but we have it on still better authority that large 
landed proprietorship has entirely disappeared from 
the Ukraine, while in Finland, the latest agrarian re- 
form permits the retention of holdings up to 750 acres 
in size. We do not believe, of course, that the 
Ukrainians have arrived at Utopia, but we do feel 
that they have a better chance than the Finns of 
arriving there eventually—a good deal better chance. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ir is, I suppose, too early yet for any but the veriest 
authority in matters of art to make any prediction in 
regard to the permanence of the work of the Cubist school, 
and its definitive value in the development of plastic 
expression. Certainly these are matters on which the 
layman may not hazard an opinion. One’s first impulse 
upon looking at this work, is, I think, to deprecate what 
seems a capricious indulgence in mere eccentricity; an 
attempt to impose upon the eye what seem to be mean- 
ingless combinations of line and colour. One is deterred, 
however, by two things: first, that with the best of the 
Cubists, even the amateur must perceive, in the way they 
use their strange formula, a sincerity and vitality that 
compel respect; second, that one comes to see that what- 
ever else their work may be, it is not meaningless—care- 
ful thought has gone into the intricate designs that seem 
at first glance to be not designs at all, but queer geo- 
metrical fragments thrown together at random. This has 
for some time been my impression of the foremost Cubist 
painters, and I was once more confirmed in it when I 
went, the other day, to see the exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by Picasso which is on view this month in 
Mrs. Whitney’s studio at 8 West Eighth Street. 


Critics who do not indignantly reject the Cubist move- 
ment and all its works and ways are, I believe, about 
evenly divided in opinion concerning it. Some of them 
regard it as a necessary development, and absolutely in the 
line of the great art-tradition; while others regard it as 
a detour which art has made, from which, in order to 
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progress, it must come back once more to the main path 
of representational work. I would not presume to decide 
between these two views. I will merely say that I think 
I might get somewhat nearer to an understanding of such 
Cubist pictures as these of Picasso if they were either 
one thing or the other; that is, I should find it easier to 
like them if they were sheer abstraction or sheer repre- 
sentation. It is finding fragments of wine-bottles, of 
newspapers, of furniture and the human figure jumbled in 
among their intersecting planes that makes it difficult 
for me to understand them. From a little distance there 
are some of them that I can enjoy, for their sheer design 
and colour; but when I come closer I am distracted by 
these fragments of familiar sights: my eye, in spite of 
me, will go on trying to sort them out and make a picture 
of them, just as one unconsciously tries to pick out 
intelligible sounds from a confusion of voices in the 
street. 


In this connexion I am reminded of what some one has 


said about the Cubist painters; that the trouble was that 
any painting, however abstract the artist might try tomake 
it, was bound to look like something. That there is a good 
deal in this remark is attested by the facetious com- 
parisons which filled our magazines at the time of the 
International exhibition some years ago. Yet I do not 
think it is wholly true. Some of these pictures of Picasso, 
as I have remarked, are beautiful from a little distance 
as pure abstraction; and I have seen a little painting by 
Villon that is, to me at least, quite satisfying in - this 
respect. But I am not sure that it is not a simpler and 
safer thing for the artist to work with representation, 
from which one may pass on naturally and unhindered 
to the great abstract elements which must be present in 
all good art. Yet this is perhaps a presumptuous sug- 
gestion: who can fathom the artist’s mind, and who may 
dare to tell him how he shall go about the delivery of his 
message? After all, the great and important thing is 
that he shall have something to communicate; and if he 
have, people will get it somehow, sometime, no matter 
how obscure he may seem to be at first, It is because 
I feel that Picasso has something to say that although 
I do not understand him, and do not really like him, I am 
interested in him; and although I might not deliberately 
choose to hang one of these pictures on my wall, I would 
rather have the queerest of them than a hundred trim 
products of the academy; for they at least are alive. 


JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


HARD TRAVELLING. 

(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 

Pure wine costs, for the golden cup, ten thousand cash a 
flagon 

And a jade plate of dainty food calls for a myriad coins. 

I cast aside my sticks and cup, I can not eat nor drink... 

I pull out my dagger, but all four ways are barred. 

I would cross the Yellow River, but ice chokes the ferry, 

I would climb the T’ai-hang Mountains, but the sky is blind 
with snow... 

I would sit and poise a fishing-pole, lazy by a brook— 

But I suddenly dream of riding a boat, sailing for the 
Suntec s 

Journeying is hard, 

Journeying is hard. 

There are many turnings— 

Which am IJ to follow? ... 

I will mount a long wind some day and break the heavy 
waves 

And set my cloudy sail straight and bridge the deep deep sea. 


Lr? Bo. 


THE TIMBER LANDS AND OILFIELDS: I. 
Tue American Plan of seizure and conversion as it 
has worked out in the case of the land and the precious 
metals, has been greatly complicated with ulterior con- 
sequences and secondary effects, not aimed at, and not 
contemplated in the original design. The like is not 
true in the same degree in respect of those other 
natural resources which are more usually spoken of 
as such; as timber, coal, iron, oil, gas, water-power, 
irrigation-waters. Harbour-facilities and transporta- 
tion-lines should also be included among these. The 
history of the large and many enterprises that have 
had to do with taking over these articles of national 
wealth can, of course, not be recited here, nor need it 
be. . The records are full and accessible, for all such 
facts relating to these public utilities as the public has 
a right to inquire into under this American plan, 

Publicity touching these matters is no part of the 
American plan. Yet, to recall what the ordinary 
course of events has been like, and what has been the 
commonplace outcome of absentee ownership and busi- 
ness-enterprise in this field, it is necessary to show 
some of the characteristic practices and incidents that 
have marked this pioneering-enterprise. This can be 
shown as well in lumber as in any other one line of 
natural resources, and perhaps more simply and 
concisely. 

There have been many picturesque incidents and not 
a few spectacular episodes in the course of this 
pioneering-enterprise ; but all such it will be necessary 
to avoid ; since that which is of interest here as bearing 
on the present argument is not the colourful atmos- 
phere of this thing but only its workday nature, causes, 
and outcome—the industrial significance of its ordinary 
working out. The case as a whole, of course, as an 
object-lesson showing the merits and qualities of the 
American plan, runs not on picturesque episodes but 
on standard practice and workday outcome. 

What has been done with the country’s timber- 
supply is a well-defined and characteristic case, show- 
ing how absentee ownership functions in taking over 
the country’s natural resources and using them up. 

As a characteristic feature of the case, it may be 
called to mind at the outset that much of what has hap- 
pened to the stand of hardwood timber has happened 
as an episode by the way, a side issue of pioneer- 
farming. The greater proportion of the original stand 
of hardwood, together with an appreciable fraction of 
the pine and hemlock, was got rid of in all haste in 
clearing the land to get at the soil. It would be hard to 
say how much of this hurried work of destroying the 
stand of lumber is to be set down to the account of 
absentee ownership. There can be no question as to 
the broad fact that the practice of competitively taking 
over the land more rapidly and in larger parcels than 
the requirements of cultivation called for, will have 
increased the rate and volume of this waste. For more 
or less, so much is to be set down to the account of 
absentee ownership. It would perhaps be an over- 
statement to say that this practice has doubled the 


‘waste of timber incident to bringing the soil under 


cultivation, though it is not an extravagant overstate- 
ment. 
been called, has involved a great deal of hasty work 
by men who have commonly been short of equipment 
and “working capital” and who have been driven to 
many shifts by present need and so have gone on a plan 
of hurried exploitation instead of economical use.* 


1So, e.g., in much of. the country where the ground was covered 
with hardwood timber, it was in its time not unusual for the impecunious 
settlers to raise some slight funds for urgent use by hastily felling 
the stand of timber, burning it, and selling the ash, which was used for 
making potash. So also, in the same sections as well as in many places 


The enterprise in “land-grabbing,” as it has ~ 
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The pine and other evergreens have been taken care 
of by enterprising lumbermen driven by a businesslike 
pursuit of immediate net gain without afterthought. 
The like is also true for much of. the hardwood timber ; 
for such of it as has not been included in the “farm- 
areas.” The greater and better part of the stand of 
pine timber east of the plains—and much of the hem- 
lock, spruce, and cedar—was run through and virtually 
exhausted during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. : 

In pursuance of this American plan of lumbering 
as shown in the pine-timber country, the usual proce- 
dure of the business men who conducted the enterprise 
was to acquire title to tracts of timber-land by one 
means and another. There was a shady side to some 
—quite a large proportion, they say—of the transac- 
tions involved in so acquiring title to these timber- 
lands or to the stand of timber on them; but this some- 
what prevalent shady complexion of the enterprise at 
this point is not of particular interest here. Title was 
acquired under the broad principle that all is fair in 
competitive business ; particularly so long as any dubi- 
ous practices are carried through at the cost of the 
community at large. 

According to the standard routine of the time, as 
seen, e. g., in the pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, these tracts of timber-land would then be 
“lumbered” as expeditiously as might be;’ that is to 
say, as the practice ran through the larger and busier 
part of that half-century, the high-grade and accessible 
pine timber was taken: out, turned into lumber, and 
marketed. The inferior grades of pine timber—the 
smaller sticks (say, under eighteen inches in the butt), 
the crooked and short sticks (say, under sixteen feet 
length), and other kinds than White pine (as, e. g., 
“Norway,” “pitch,’ “jack,” or “Bull” pine)—were 
left standing or fallen, together with the greater part, 
sometimes all, of the hemlock, spruce, fir, cedar, tama- 
rack, and any scattered bodies of hardwood. So also 
the slashings or loppings (approximately one-half of 
the total mass of material in each tree) were left on 
the ground. So soon as these loppings were sufficiently 
dry—say, in two or three years—they would presently 
be fired, by accident or design, and the tract would then 
be burned over, destroying whatever timber had not 
been taken out. 

When account is taken of the frequent spread of 
these fires into uncut tracts of standing timber, it is 
probably within the mark to say that something more 
than one-half of the original stand of timber was lost 
in these unavoidable fires. This standard routine of 
American lumbering, including the destruction: by fire, 
did not vary greatly from place to place, and it has held 
true with little abatement throughout the period. It 
is doubtless within the mark to say that this enterprise 
of the lumberman during the period since the middle 
of the nineteenth century has destroyed very appreci- 
where the land was timbered with pine and hemlock, it has not been 
unusual to construct fences by felling the timber along the fence-line in 
such a way as to make a barrier of it to\serve the purpose of a fence 
‘by cumbering the ground. These Independent Farmers were commonly 
very nearly penniless, and so were driven to many ingenious devices 
to find ready money, at the same time that their competitive enterprise 
in land-grabbing scattered them/ and their work out over wide spaces of 
thalf-wild country with long distances and atrocious roads, leaving them 
far out of reach of reasonable transportation. They were (commonly) 
unable to buy or to bring in anything like the equipment and materials 
required in their work. So they took this way out of present difficulties 
at the cost of the future; and the future, which has now become the 
present, is paying the cost in a searcity of lumber.. 
sac Tie fime allowed for stripping any such given tract and “getting out” 
which the laws of the State allowed delinquent taxes to run before 
title to the land reverted to the State. Hence the need of dispatch. 
‘This period was commonly long! enough for the punpose if no time 
werd wasted, and as a matter of economy it was accordingly not usual 
to pay taxes on the timber-lands during this interval while the desirable 
 ¢imber was removed. So that much of the timber-lands reverted~to 


the State for delinquent taxes after the stand of timber had been cut 
or burned. ; 


} 
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ably more timber than it has utilized,’ although some 
practice of economy has come into the business towards 
the close of the period, and more particularly since the 
beginning of the present century.” 

None of this passionate endeavour of the lumbermen 
to get rich quick has been wilfully destructive. It is 
only that as it has been conducted, and as it could not 
but be conducted according to sound business-prin- 
ciples, a destructive waste of the timber-supply has 
been involved in it, and a greater waste and destruction 
has unfailingly followed it up. It is always sound 
business-practice to take any obtainable net gain, at 
any cost and at any risk to the rest of the community. 
The Captains of Industry who have been engaged in 
this enterprise of disembowelling the country’s timber- 
resources and who have profited by it, have been quite 
within their rights and within the ethics of business. 
Not only so; commonly, if not invariably, their conduct 
is heartily approved and admired by their fellow-citi- 
zens, and they have come through the adventure with 
a greatly augmented self-respect and a very notable 
conviction of well-doing. 

They, the successful ones, have become substantial 
citizens, bearing all the stigmata of civic substance and 
merit. After the pattern of substantial American citi- 
zens they have, not unusually, gone on and acquired 
further merit by devoting some part of their takings 
to conspicuously humane works. There are towns, 
not a few, that have been named in reverent memory 
of these enterprising men, and there are many parks, 
hospitals, museums, libraries, fountains, school and 
town edifices, and other municipal works, in many 
towns and cities in these States, which bear their names 
and carry forward the memory of their munificence. 
Indeed, so highly do their fellow-citizens esteem their 
meritorious work in so having disembowelled the coun- 
try’s timber-resources, that they have not uncommonly 
been called by popular vote to take over the business 
of governing the country whose resources they have 
disembowelled, in legislative and administrative office, 
in the States and in the Federal Government. There 
is, broadly speaking, no fault to be found with them 
or their works, or at least no fault is found by them- 
selves or by their fellow-citizens. Their rating, in the 
popular esteem and in their own, is reflected by the fact 
that a very appreciable and honourable number of these 
men have proved to be substantial and public-spirited 
enough to find their way into the Federal Senate, some- 
times even at a cash outlay which it might be incon- 
venient to specify; and here they have honourably 
“stood pat,” embattled in defence of the principles of 
business-as-usual, and have honourably kept faith with 
all the vested interests. In short, they run meritori- 
ously true to the American ideal of the self-made man 
who knows that his work is well done. 

In the end, that is to say since the end of the timber- 
resources has very crudely come in sight, a more 
economical plan of seizure and conversion has gone 
into effect, more economical and also more conclusive 

1Cf., e.g., U. S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service. 
“The Forests of the U. S. and Their Use.” pp. 9-2. 

2There has been an increasing endeavour to turn by-products and 
waste products to account, and more economical methods and appliances 
have come into use. The latter point is illustrated, e.g., by the gradual 
introduction of the gang-saw and presently the band-saw, in place of 
the circular saw in the sawmills which turn the saw-logs into lumber. 
The «circular saw is an American invention, at least in respect of its 
larger use and as a standard appliance for reducing saw-logs to lumber. 
In this larger use, in the use of these circular saws of large diameter, 
the unavoidable waste of material is larger than the corresponding 
waste involved in the use of the gang-saw, larger by something more 
than 100 per cent. But the circular’ saw is expeditious, and it does not 
require so extensive or so massive an equipment, at the same time 
that it and its equipment are more readily portable. So long as 
waste of material has little or no commercial value, the circular saw is 
preferred. But it makes sawdust of something like one-fourth to one- 
third of the lumber-content of a saw-log, whereas the gang-saw’s or 


band-saw’s allowance for sawdust will be perhaps one-tenth to one 
fourth of the lumber-content. 
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in the matter of seizure and conversion.” It became 
evident some time ago that the timber-lands were by 
way of becoming valuable holdings for eventual profit. 
Therefore, title to the major part of what was left was 
presently acquired by interested individuals and cor- 
porations, to be held for an eventual rise in the prices 
of lumber. The rise in lumber was looked for as due 
to come so soon as the increasing scarcity of timber and 
the collusive strategy of these large absentee owners 
could be effectually brought to bear on the market. In- 
deed, the anticipated advance came on with reasonable 
promptitude, so soon as the major part of the remain- 
ing stand of timber had passed securely under the 
control of these larger absentee owners. The outcome 
has been such a schedule of prices as the traffic could 
be made to bear on this basis of organized collusion. 
In the end, this remnant of the original stand of timber 
promises to cost the community as much at the hands 
of these collusive absentee owners as the original stand 
of timber would have been worth in case it had been 
managed on a plan of deliberate economy and conserva- 
tion from the outset. And its value to its absentee 
owners is measured by its cost to the community, 
which in turn is measured by what the traffic can be 
made to bear in the case of a tariff-protected necessity 
under competent monopoly management.’ 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
(To be concluded.) 


A FORGOTTEN ROMANTIC. 


A HUNDRED years ago last year a celebrated man of 
letters died in Berlin of spinal disease. Though still 
young—he was only in his forty-sixth year—he had 
acquired a position of acknowledged brilliance in the 
literature of his country, and his fame was to spread 
in a few years to France, obtaining the homage of 
such men as Balzac, Gautier, de Nerval and de Musset. 
Carlyle translated one of his shorter works into 
English; but in England generally his popularity—if 
popularity is, as no doubt it often is, familiarity with 
a name—has had the strange distinction of being at 
once more widespread and more meaningless than that 
of any other writer: he has been known as a word in 
the title of an opera. Yet Ernst Theodor Amadeus 
Hoffmann’ was not only a very fascinating man; he 
was also, within his limits, a great writer, and one of 
the chief masters of German prose. There is no 
German of his time, except Goethe, whose written 
work has by now taken on such an assured look of 
permanence. He was authentically that phenomenon 
so rare in Northern Europe, a natural, born artist; and 
his stories have still that quality of sureness which, 
when it is indisputable, we call classical, along with a 
realistic and unembarrassed handling of their material 
which makes them modern. How the absurd impres- 
sion ever took root that Hoffmann was a mere sensa- 
tional writer of the “Monk” Lewis school, an inferior 
Poe at best, it is hard to understand. France paid 


1 There is, of course, no monopoly-control of the timber-supply, de 
jure; no more than there is such a control de jure in anthracite or 
bituminous coal. The law does not tolerate such control, de jure. But 
the present argument is concerned only with the state of the case 
de facto. And de facto it will not be questioned that in the case of the 
timber-supply, as is uniformly to be expected’ under this American plan 
of expeditious seizure and conversion to private ownership, the spec- 
tacularly wasteful competition among enterprising pioneers has now run 
its course and has worked out in a system of collusive management in 
behalf of these ‘larger absentee owners who have acquired title to 
(virtually) all that is left. Whereby it has come about, as happens 


uniformly where an effectual monopoly-control has taken over the - 


output of one of the necessaries of life, that the competition that once 
used to run between the lumbermen producing for an open market, 
now runs between this group of absentee owners and the underlying 
population. So the group of absentee owners of the remaining stand of 
timber make the terms under due cover of law, which the underlying 
population will have to take, de facto, but which they can leave, de jure. 


2“Te was really christened E, T. Wilhelm Hoffmann; but he adopted 
the Amadeus partly to satisfy his romantic temper, partly as a token 
of his admiration for Mozart. 


him the sincere compliment of submitting to his in- 
fluence more fully than it did to that of Goethe; 
Balzac imitated him in several of his works, and 
passed on him a judgment which still rings true, calling 
him “le poéte de ce qui n’a pas lair dexister, et qui 
néanmoins a vie.” In Germany to-day he is honoured 
after a succession of decades in which men have 
followed windier and less profitable writers ; but there 
is a tendency to read into his stories, the least misty 
and the most concrete ever written in German, a sort 
of transcendentalism which is completely foreign to 
them. 

Hoffmann was one of those rare men who, in turning 
their hands to different activities, show not only 
facility, but solid capacity. Absorbed during his earlier 
life in music, he composed several operas, a symphony 
and some minor pieces ; and though these are now very 
rarely played, they were remarkable enough to awaken 
the admiration of Weber and Schumann. But he was 
not only a musician, he was a draughtsman as well; 
and the portrait by which his features are to-day best 
known was drawn by himself, and finished after his 
death by-the well-known artist, Menzel. He was 
trained for the law, and obtained State posts in various 
towns, from which his cleverness as a caricaturist and 
his malicious wit drove him forth one after another; 
but when at last he seemed to be settled to a fairly 
congenial life in Warsaw, the entry of the French in 
1806 relieved him permanently of his post, and threw 
him upon music and literature. For a time he starved, 
became musical director at a theatre in Bamberg, and 
wandered about with a company of strolling players. 
His first book did not appear until 1814, when he was 
thirty-eight; but it had a preface by Jean Paul, and 
it won an immediate popularity. Entitled “Phan- 
tasiestiicke in Callots Manier,’ it contained short 
stories, dialogues on music, and one of the most beauti- 
ful of all fairy tales, “Der Goldne Topf.” From that 
time until his death Hoffmann continued to write, 
chiefly in Berlin, the stories for which he is famed; 
stories in which fantastic and romantic themes are 
treated with a firmness, a concrete realism, which are 
classical. 

These two qualities, a wild, unbridled fantasy on 
the one hand, and a sane, clear, measured style on the 
other, are in their union what make Hoffmann such 
a unique and fascinating writer. When his fancy is 
most impossible it is never indistinct in its outlines; 
and his monsters and fairies are as definitely charac- 
terized as his human figures.. He never wrote of any- 
thing which he did not see distinctly and whole; and 
if any writer ever deserved praise for doing perfectly 
what he set out to do, it was Hoffmann. It may be, 
on the other hand, that a fantasy such as his was the 
sign of an attitude towards life from which the greatest 
literature could not spring, an attitude secondary and 
idiosyncratic. Certainly his obsession with his fantasy, 
his giving it free rein, so that two-thirds of his work 
was coloured with it, showed a lack of proportion, a 
too light grasp upon reality. Yet there was always 
something profound in his fantasy; his diablerie 
seemed to blossom naturally, like some extravagant and 
interesting flower, or rather like those figures in early 
German woodcuts which are like quaint and comic 
forces of nature. What meaning lay behind Hoff- 
mann’s grotesquerie, his creation of beings of strange 
shape and magical power, whose drama only rarely 
touched that of human flesh and blood, it would be 
imprudent to formulate; but there was a meaning, and 
with it he was obsessed throughout the whole of his 
life. 


= >" 
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Poe, too, was obsessed with this other world, super- 
natural or preternatural, which he sensed, or wished 
to sense, around him; but his attitude towards it was 


more artificial, more an attitude, than Hoffmann’s. His 


preoccupation was essentially, and in a deep sense, arti- 
ficial; for an artificiality was the condition of his 
seeing his phantasmagoric world at all. By deliberate 
means he induced a state in which certain imaginations, 
certain possibilities of truth, were evoked; and these 
imaginations, these possibilities of truth, pertained 
therefore only to the state which released them.” This 
did not mean that they were false; a particular arti- 
ficial state may be as likely a path as any other into 
a province of truth; and no doubt Poe felt this. But 
the thing which distinguished Hoffmann’s fantasy from 
Poe’s was that he had not to induce an artificial state 


to possess it in its full power; it was with him always, | 


and to write grotesquely, to write of salamanders and 


- wizards rather than of men, was in him as natural as 


it was to write, whenever he had the opportunity, of 
his beloved music. He never took his fantasy as seri- 
ously as Poe did; perhaps he enjoyed it rather than 
believed in it; yet he did at moments believe in it, 
and it was to him then not only a realm of pure child- 
ish delight, but also a kingdom of strange truth. He 
loved to personify nature in the most beautiful forms 
he could imagine, and he would follow through a 
whole story the fortunes of Princess Lily or Prince 
Thistle; and however sentimental the theme might 
appear, he always contrived to make the treatment 
neither sentimental nor banal, and to impregnate it 
with some sense of the magical life of nature. 

But the main gift which a fantasy not artificially 
induced brought him was a comic power which as an 
artist sets him decisively above Poe. Even when his 
imagination was macabre it was not solemn; and no- 
where in his pages are we beyond the reach of a 
stroke of wit. “Der Goldne Topf,”,a story in which 
a sort of frail beauty is developed with a daring of 
invention which astonishes us over and over again, so 
that we wonder how the edifice does not every moment 
dissolve, is saved from the sort of fragility which Poe 
would have given it, by a humour which definitely sets 
it down in the world, and, giving it its place, gives 
it at the same time the strength, the unassailability, of 
a thing which is in its place. The story which most 
closely rivals it in English is “The Shaving of Shag- 
pat”; but “Der Goldne Topf” is more beautiful, more 
accomplished, and has a more continuous and re- 
sourceful charm. Hoffmann’s grotesque humour 
carried him sometimes into difficult enterprises, but 
he was a master at carrying these off; and “Meister 
Floh” in which the hero is a flea whose destiny is 
implicated with men and genii, is one of his most 
delightful works. : 

Hoffmann was most certainly like Poe, however, in 
the perfection of his art. One or two of his shorter 
stories, such as “Das Fraulein von Scuderi” and “Doge 
und Dogaresse” have a sort of final rightness, and an 
unobtrusive completeness in the rendering of the situa- 
tion, which make it unlikely that in their own way they 
will ever be surpassed. Yet, it is doubtful whether, 
admired as they have always been, they are the works 
by which Hoffmann will be longest remembered. His 
fantasy was too exuberant to be confined in a conte; 
and, indeed, his chief power lay in taking some gro- 
tesque or bizarre situation, and in developing it with 
a vigorous logic of fancy which, while carrying it 
to almost cosmical heights, infused it with meaning, 


and made it, however absurd in appearance, a part of 


our life. 


Hoffmann, indeed, outmoded in appearance as he 
may seem now, was one of the most modern of writers. 
He was interested in the things which interest us 
most to-day ; in those provinces of the mind where the 
known and the usual meet the unkown and the im- 
possible; in such apparent contradictions of reality as 
double personality (he was obsessed in his stories with 
a succession of Doppelganger) ; in short, in that class 
of experience, perfectly real, intensely interesting and 
organically one, which our time has divided into the 
two pseudo-sciences of spiritualism and _ psycho- 
analysis. Hoffman was obsessed by what we call “the 
spirit world” and “the unconscious”; by this, but in 
a manner less desperately banal than we are accus- 
tomed to. He sought out those things which exist 
in apparent contradiction to nature and fact, those 
long shots of chance or of something else which have 
an appearance of impossibility; and in these he found 
a liberating if sometimes horrible element in existence. 
Through the concentration of his art on this wavering 
borderline of consciousness, he tried to push the 
frontiers back a little, to enlarge life, to increase the 
realm of possibility. The attempt involved him in 
matters which are generally called morbid, but it re- 
leased him into a new province of beauty, inhuman 
only in being more happy and more innocent than the 
beauty which men normally desire. Natural things, 
trees, streams, caves, yielded their unhuman secrets to 
him, and he rendered better than any other writer 
the innocence and joy of inarticulate and beautiful 
things, of flowers and rills, and of their emanations, 
those beings, not human, but lighter, happier and 
better than humanity, of whom there is a tradition in 
the Northern countries of Europe, The solidity and 
originality which he gave to these, seeing individuality 
and distinction in a realm where others saw only a 
general wild prettiness, was one of his chief triumphs. 
Others had believed in or had seen fairies; he talked 
with them: he knew the differences between them as 
the expert naturalist is supposed to know the differ- 
ences between one creature of the same species and 
another. Where other men wondered or feared, he felt 
longing, longing for this fairy existence, in which all 
was lightness and clarity, and where he felt more at 
home than he did in the world of fact. 

One can by means of almost/any set of symbols 
represent reality; and the humanly felt truth about the 
universe has probably been as adequately expressed in 
superstition as it has been in religion: superstition 
being, generally speaking, a religion in which super- 
stitious people believe. Hoffmann’s mythology was 
certainly a kind of superstition; yet through it he ex- 
pressed an attitude neither shallow nor extravagant 
towards the eternal questions which concern humanity. 
He had, more surely, more in the classical style, than 
any other German writer, a sense of the reality of evil; 
but his sense of the reality of good was also sane, and 
free from exaggeration or sentimentality. He de- 
scribed evil objectively, magnanimously, with some 
adumbration of its necessity, its use, as well as of its 
anarchic destructiveness. He saw it as something 
positive, at once necessary and our enemy; not a mere 
defect of goodness, but its antithesis, which in its con- 
tinuously achieved struggle with the good, maintained 
this imperfect, but possible, world. This conflict was 
fought out by man, but it was not chiefly fought out 
by him. The realities battled in the background, on 
the field where Hoffmannis good and evil spirits met; 
and mankind was rather the pageant than the victory, 
the mourning than the defeat. Hoffmann did, of 
course, acknowledge that the battle was in a real sense 
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fought out for himself by man; but so sensitively 
aware as he was of the mysterious, unpredictable move- 
ments of life, he had necessarily to be aware also of 
the imperfection and illusoriness of deliberate action. 
For him the realm of freedom, a sort of active heaven, 
was where his spirits, good and evil, carried on their 
war; the realm of bondage was that of ordinary 
humanity. Yet both realms were in a spatial sense 
one; the fairies moved among the crowds of men, 
serving or punishing them; and men were freed for 
a little when they became conscious of the light, un- 
seen wills which directed them. The symbolism here 
is too obvious to require commentary; the virtue of 
Hoffmann’s presentation of his symbols lies in its 
exactitude and vividness, just as the virtue of his 
work generally lies in the originality with which it re- 
flects anew the eternal truth about life with which 
all art is concerned. 

His most poignant emotion was that which he felt 
in contemplating the world of his imagination side by 
side with the world of fact; in it there was something 
of that great longing which mystics have for heaven, 
for that unutterable and rapturous state of being which 
their desire itself in fleeting glimpses half reveals to 
them. At the end of “Der Goldne Topf” Hoffmann 
apostrophized his hero, Anselmus, who had thrown off 
the burden of daily life and “lived in ecstasy and joy 
in Atlantis.” You have attained blessedness and peace, 
he said, but what is to happen to me when I go back 
to my little dusty garret, and once more “the mean- 
nesses of an ordinary dutiful existence put my senses 
in prison, and my sight is veiled as in thick mist with 
a thousand annoyances, so that I will never see the 
Lily?” But the old wizard, Lindhorst, comforted him, 
asking him whether indeed he had not been, in the 
life of his imagination, in Atlantis, and whether he 
did not possess there, if not a palace, at any rate a 
small holding. “Is Anselmus’s happiness,” he asked, 
“anything else than a life in the world of poetry, which 
reveals the holy harmony of all being as the deepest 
mystery of nature?’ In such terms Hoffmann con- 
soled himself for his longing, his exile. His holding 
in the country of imagination was not so small as 
he himself said it was; and he lived on it with an 
intensity which one finds only in inspired artists. 

Epwin Murr. 


THE HAND OF ESAU. 

Lorp Rosperr Crcit has come and gone. His mission is 
over. Lord Robert himself, and his sponsors, disclaimed 
any motive of “propaganda”; his purpose rather (in his 
own words) was “to give information”—of which com- 
modity he unloaded generously and helpfully to an admir- 
ing and properly grateful throng. In one matter, how- 
ever, the “information” he gave may usefully and without 
impertinence be supplemented. I refer to the subject of 
his encounter with Congressman Stephen G. Porter—one 
of the two untoward episodes that marred the even tenor 
of his way from one banqueting-hall to another. It will 
be remembered that Lord Robert had claimed that the 
League of Nations “has struck vigorous blows at the 
world-evils like . . . the sale of opium, cocaine and other 
noxious drugs.” Mr. Porter was “not willing that this 
erroneous statement should pass unnoticed, as the League 
of Nations, instead of suppressing the traffic in habit- 
forming drugs, did quite the contrary.” 

Mr. Porter’s temerity is accounted for by the fact that 
he is the author of the joint’ resolution, “requesting the 
President to urge upon the Governments of certain nations 
the immediate necessity of limiting the production of 
habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw materials from 


which they are made to the amount actually required for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes,” which was 
passed in the House on 26 February, 1923, and in the 
Senate on 1 March—in both instances by a unanimous vote 
—and was signed by the President on 2 March, 1923. 

The reader would do well, at this stage, to give lodg- 
ment in his mind to the words, “strictly medicinal and 
scientific.” That phrase, as the sequel will show, is 
pivotal. Around it centres not only the contention be- 
tween Lord Robert and Mr. Porter, but a scandal of wide 
ramifications and incredible sordidness. It is my purpose 
to throw some light on this latter phase of the problem; 
but it is necessary to proceed from the known to the 
less-known facts of the case. 

Mr. Porter felt constrained to point out that the resolu- 
tion which I have quoted, the hearings thereon, and the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Representatives (of which he is chairman) “clearly 
show that the Congress is firmly convinced, by reason of 
the extraordinary nature of these drugs, that the only 
effective remedy for this appalling international affliction, 
which is increasing and spreading to an alarming degree, 
is the limitation-of production of the raw materials— 
opium and coca leaves—to the quantity needed only for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes.” As against this 
conviction of the Congress—shared by every competent 
and impartial student of the question—the attitude of the 
League of Nations is found to have been alike interesting 
and significant. Under article twenty-three of the treaty 
of Versailles, it appears, the execution of the treaty of 
the Hague (opium-treaty) was delegated to the League of 
Nations. The Council of the League appointed an Opium 
Advisory Committee of nine, representing certain nations, 
with three advisers—Sir John Jordan, M. Henry Brenier 
and Mrs. Hamilton Wright—whose appointment was made 
irrespective of nationality. At a meeting of this com- 
mittee, held in June, 1921, a resolution was passed on the 
motion of Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese representa- 
tive, “recommending the reduction and restriction of the 
cultivation of the poppy and the production of opium 
therefrom to strictly medical and scientific purposes.” The 
Council of the League of Nations ratified the Koo reso- 
lution, and recommended its adoption by the Assembly of 
the League. 

The Assembly, at a meeting held on 10 October, 1921, 
recommended that the words “strictly medical and scien- 
tific” be struck out and the word “legitimate” be substi- 
tuted instead. This remarkable amendment—manifestly 
designed to frustrate, through the elasticity of interpreta- 
tion to which the phrase “legitimate” lends itself, the 


whole purpose of the resolution—was accepted by the 


Assembly on the recommendation of Mr. Sastri, “the 
Indian delegate.’ 
Sastri advanced the ingenious plea that “the Indian popu- 
lation is throughout vast areas without adequate medical 


assistance and, therefore, habitually takes opium in small 


doses as a prophylactic or as an effective remedy against 
disease with which some of these regions are constantly 
infected.” 

Mr. Sastri’s argument, unfortunately, does not appear 
to have carried conviction outside the congenial circle 
of the Assembly. Mr. Porter, for instance, remarks with 
all the recklessness of a mere layman that “anyone of 
average intelligence knows that opium is not a prophylactic 
or preventive of any disease, especially the fevers which 


_occur in tropical countries”; and he clinches the matter 


thus: “All the authorities agree that the Oriental suffers 
the same harmful effects as the Occidental. The re- 
action to the drugs is the same. The only real difference 
lies in the Orientals’ helplessness to protect themselves 
from the traffic.” 


In support of his amendment Mr. 
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At this point it becomes necessary to examine Mr. Sas- 
tri’s credentials. Two questions seem to be pertinent. Is 
he India’s representative in any valid sense of the term? 
Did he in fact give expression to the known and prevalent 
sentiments of the Indian people? 

Mr. Sastri’s réle as “Indian delegate” arises out of, 
and is on a par with, India’s membership in the League 
of Nations. It is a case of one dummy begetting another. 


_India for her innumerable sins in previous incarnations, 


is now duly enrolled as a member of the League of Na- 
tions. She has been thus exalted in order to provide one 
of the six votes wielded in the League by the British 
Empire. That Empire, of course, is at once a single and 
a multiple entity, and those six votes can accordingly 
be mobilized as a unit or units as occasion may demand. 
That is the accepted logic of the situation. But there is 
an important qualification of which the world so far ap- 
pears to have neglected to take cognizance. Whether Great 
Britain has six votes in the League Assembly or not, 
she has certainly two to every other nation’s one; and 
that second vote accrues to her from the nominal member- 
ship of India. While it is arguable that Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa may, on occasion, 
vote differently from the mother country, it is outside the 
bounds of possibility—I am using the phrases advisedly— 
in the existing circumstances for India to vote otherwise 
than as Great Britain desires. The Governments of the 
dominions are responsible and accountable to their 
respective nationals. The “Government of India” is not 
responsible to the people of India. As a matter of fact 
there is no such thing as the “Government of India’”— 
in the sense in which the description is popularly taken, 
implying a national Government. There is the British 
Government in India, absolute, and independent of the 
people of the country. It is this British bureaucracy, then, 
which derives its authority from the Home Government 
in London but masquerades as the “Government of India,” 
that appoints “India’s” representative on the League. 
Under the circumstances it is not straining the bounds of 
credibility to assume that, Mr. Sastri having been so 
nominated, he is less the representative of “India” than 
of the British Government. 

We come now to our second question: for whom did 
Mr. Sastri in fact speak on the opium-question, his com- 
patriots or his patrons? Is it the people of India, or their 
alien lords and masters, who demand the unrestricted 
cultivation of the poppy and manufacture of opium? Who 
profits from this industry? Is opium a means of healing 
or a source of revenue? A few salient facts may be cited. 

In the Statesman’s Year Book for 1918 (p. 130) it is 
stated: “In British territory the cultivation of the poppy 
for the production of opium is practically confined to the 
United Provinces, and the manufacture of opium from 
this region is a State monopoly.” This modestly worded 
‘arrangement represents a revenue-raising device that it 
hhas taken nearly a hundred years of careful and callous 
‘tending to develop. As early as 1812 we find it recorded’: 


| “The monopoly of the opium, produced from the culture 


i 


of the poppy, is the third principal branch of the East 
India Company’s territorial revenue in India.” Begin- 
ning as a private industry, it has blossomed forth into a 
Government monopoly and as such is looked after by a 
special department of the administration; and the gain 
has been commensurate with the enterprise. According 
to the “Statistics of British India for 1918” during the 
‘ten years ending 1916-17, the receipts from opium (con- 
sumed in India, not exported) increased forty-four per 
cent. The revenue from opium which was sold outside 


' 1Fifth report from the Select Committee on the affairs of the East 
India Company. House of Commons, 28 July, 1812. 


2 Quoted by Miss E. M. LaMotte in her standard work, “The Opium 
Monopoly.” p. 52. The Macmillan Company, 1920, - 
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India showed a correspondingly gratifying increase: from 
£1,572,218 in 1914-15, to £1,913,514 in 1915-1916, and 
£3,160,005 in 1917-18. Was all this consumption for 
“strictly medical and scientific purposes’? Let that dis- 
tinguished British publicist, Mr. C. F. Andrews,’ answer: 
“Hong-Kong, with a small population of 500,000, has 
received year by year enough opium to satisfy the medical 
needs of 150 million people. Where does most of this 
goto? It is smuggled into China.” This is only a sample 
of the wholesale distribution of opium, in a “legitimate” 
way, in a dozen countries. 

Now a word concerning Mr. Sastri’s theory of opium 
as a prophylactic and preventive. An example of the 


| beneficial results accruing to millions of his countrymen 


from the use of opium is thus set forth in the report of 
the Chief Commissioner of Burma (for 1880) submitted 
to the British Government: 


Among the Burmese the habitual use of drugs saps the 
physical and mental energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates 
the body, predisposes to disease, induces indolent and filthy 
habits of life, destroys self-respect, is one of the most fertile 
sources of misery, destitution, and crime, fills the jails with 
men of relaxed frames predisposed to dysentery and cholera, 
prevents the due extension of cultivation and development 
of the land-revenue, checks the natural growth of the popula- 
tion, and enfeebles the constitution of the succeeding 
generation. 


Commenting upon this report, the Rev. John Liggins, 
formerly an American Episcopalian missionary in China, 
remarks in his brochure on opium:? 


Before it was conquered by British forces and then annexed 
to the Indian Empire, opium was as rigidly exluded from 
every part of Burma as it now is in Japan, these Asiatics 
knowing as well as the Chinese that there was nothing but 
ruin for them if it was admitted. But no sooner did Eng- 
land obtain control of the country than British subordinate 
officials distributed opium gratuitiously among the natives 
to create a market for it; and now the results in the de- 
moralization, impoverishment and ruin of the people are 
fearful. 


Before 1 September next, it is known, an International 
Opium Conference will be called by the United States 
Government to meet in Washington, D. C. No doubt 
Mr. Sastri, or another Sastri (duly be-turbaned to lend 
picturesqueness to the occasion) will appear to “represent 
India.” 

Meanwhile, is not “India” a member of the League of 
Nations? When I asked Lord Robert Cecil, at the close 
of his first public address in New York, at the Hotel 
Astor, if, in order to achieve the moral and material dis- 
armament of which he had spoken, he was prepared to 
advocate the scrapping of British Imperialism in India 
and elsewhere, his lordship replied: “I would not advo- 
cate in the case of my own country or any other the 
abandonment of any trust undertaken by that country on 
behalf of weak and struggling peoples’—the implication 
being that India came in that category. 

The wardenship of the “trust” proceeds apace. 

Syup Hossain. 


A LOST UTOPIA. 

Wuite Jean Jacques Rousseau, herald of the French 
revolutionary dawn, was tutoring in one of the most 
select French families, and perhaps projecting his “Emile” 
or “Du Contrat Social,” the first American communist 
was proselytizing and organizing among the Cherokee 
Indians at the headwaters of the Tennessee River in 
South Carolina. 


oe Drink and Opium Evil.’”’ C. F. Andrews. Madras: Ganesh 
So. 


42Quoted by Mr. T. Das in “Hearings Before Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of House of Representatives.” 1923. 
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No apostle to the Corinthians in the first century or 
Jesuit missionary to the Indians of Paraguay at the open- 
ing of the seventeenth, had a task better suited to the 
disciple courting death in the propagation of the Word 
than did Christian Priber, self-appointed emissary to the 
American Indians from 1736 to 1743. The spectacle of 
a European linguist and scholar accommodating himself 
in every detail of life to “savage” conceptions, so that 
he might lead the Indians of the Southern States into 
a Utopia, outdoes the farcical or the romantic, according 
to one’s point of view. Priber’s isolation, the loss of 
whatever records he may have left, and his complete 
failure as well, account for the oblivion which has over- 
taken him. The following record has been pieced together 
with the greatest difficulty. 

His annals are brief and simple. He was, among other 
things, a linguist, speaking Latin, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and English, not to mention the Indian tongues; he 
was “a gentleman of a curious and speculative temper,” 
who, some time after 1722, while living in France, con- 
ceived the idea of organizing a large communist colony, 
based on the principles of orthodox communism as then 
conceived. In his intentions he preceded the Owenites and 
the Fourierists, while in his philosophy he antedated St. 
Simon. 

For the government of this projected colony, he wrote 
a book which, together with the French-Cherokee dic- 
tionary which he later compiled, was lost. About 1734, 
he fled from France to escape arrest for attempting to 
put his plan into execution. Like Voltaire, he made Eng- 
land his refuge; but for some reason or other, he left 
that country shortly thereafter, making his way to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. After an eighteen months sojourn 
there, he was driven out of the city by the authorities and 
he then penetrated the Carolinian wilds to Tellico, chief 
of the towns of the Over-Hill Cherokees. For the next 
six or seven years he lived among the Cherokees, adopt- 
ing their simplicity in life, dress and manner the better 
to preach his doctrine. He who had formerly been 
arrayed in “ready-made men’s cloathes, wiggs, spater- 
dashes of fine holland, shoes, boots, . . . a silver repeating 
watch, a sword with a silver-gilt hilt” was now satisfied 
to be dressed in a “deerskin jacket, a flap before and 
behind his privities, with morgissons or deerskin pumps.” 

In 1739, after the English had made an attempt to seize 
Priber and bring him before the authorities—the Com- 
mons House of South Carolina having appropriated £402 
in provincial currency for the purpose—the Indians 
adopted him as a member of their tribe in order to make 
his possible seizure a tribal concern. However, in March, 
1743, while he was on his way to Mobile, Creek Indians, 
incited by British traders, captured him; and after an 
examination before General James Oglethorpe, he was 
incarcerated in a British jail in Frederica, Georgia, where, 
“happily for us,” he died after several years of confine- 
ment. “Thus,” remarks Ludovick Grant, a British trader, 
“thus ended the famous Pryber . . . a most Notorious 
Rogue and inniquitous fellow.” 

It was natural that a British trader should so regard 
a propagandist who sought to block the English conquest 
of America; for that purpose was an important incidence 
to Priber’s main scheme, which may be summed up in 
the words in which the doctrine of St. Simon is sum- 
marized: “To each according to his needs, from each 
according to his capacity.” As he explained to Antoine 


Bonnefoy, a French voyageur who had been captured 


by the Indians in the early part of 1742 and later adopted 
by them, it was among Priber’s fundamental propositions 
“that each would find what he needed, whether for sub- 
sistence or the other needs of life; that each should con- 
tribute to the good of the society as he could.” 


Although it was upon a basis such as this that Priber 


attempted to erect his communist structure, the human - 


material which he had selected to work with considerably 
modified the course of his procedure. Among his pre- 
liminary tasks was the negotiation of a confederation 
among the Indian tribes; instruction concerning the 
danger of the white man’s encroachment upon the prop- 
erty of the natives; and the manufacture of steel measures 
whereby the Indians would be enabled to thwart the 
traders in their sharp practices. Of this last-named labour 
Bonnefoy reports: “They know inches and measures and 
have steel yards which Pierre [Priber] has made them.” 
It was chiefly the commercial sophistication which Priber 
inculcated upon the Indians that made the British traders 
regard him as responsible for the “remarkable intracta- 
bility of the .. . Indians in matters of trade,’ and caused 
them to summon to their aid the imperial Government of 
Great Britain in the person of General Oglethorpe, in 
order to extirpate this evil. It must be recalled that the 
English enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the Indian trade 
in South Carolina at that time. Even during that period 
of American history it seemed proper that the flag should 
follow humbly in the wake of the pound-sign. Further- 
more, to quote Grant’s deposition in the South Carolina 
Gazette of 15 August, 1743, Priber aroused in the Indians’ 
minds, “a great care and jealousy for their lands and that 
they should keep the English at a distance from them.” 

A suggestion of the extent to which Priber had car- 
ried out his dream of a communist empire—for that is 
what it would have had to be—is to be found in “The 
History of the American Indians,” published in London 
in 1755 by “James Adair, Esquire, a trader with the In- 
dians and a resident in their country for forty years.” 
That doughty historian gave it as his opinion that at the 
time of Priber’s arrest the empire “formed by slow and 
sure degrees to the great danger of our southern colonies” 
was on the point “of rising into a far greater state of 
puissance by the acquisition of the Muskohge, Choktah 
and the western Mississippi Indians.” Grant reports that 
“he was setting up a Town at the Foot of the Mountains 
among the Cherokees, which was to be a City of Refuge 
for all Criminals, Debtors and Slaves who would fly 
thither from Justice or their Masters.” 

Another witness appears in the person of “Americus” 
who, writing in Dodsley’s Annual Register of 1760, 
averred: “After some months intercourse, I had from 
his mouth a confession of his designs in America, which 
were neither more nor less than to bring about a con- 
federation amongst all the southern Indians, to inspire 
them with industry, to instruct them in the arts neces- 
sary to the commodity of life and, in short, to engage 
them to throw off the yoke of their European allies, of 
all nations. Hence, they began already to be more acute 
in their dealings with the English and French and to look 
down upon those nations as interlopers and invaders of 
their just rights.” 

As a propagandist for confederation and communism 
Priber insisted also upon the necessity for peace among 
the tribes, and was the ablest opponent of those Indians 
who were always ready, upon the incitation of the Eng- 
lish, to engage in raids upon their neighbours. The In- 
dians, by and large, entered into the spirit of peace. His 
efforts in behalf of peace seem a direct refutation of the 
charge made against him that he sought to persuade the 
Indians to wage war upon the British in the interests 
of the French. His diplomacy, it is evident, had no such 
end in view. “For the future,” he urged them, they 
“should trade with both [French and English] upon the 
same footing, which would be their greatest security, for 
they would then be courted and caressed and receive 
presents from both.” 
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Priber has been called the spiritual descendant of Plato, 
Campanella and Sir Thomas More, one who “imported 
into the American wilderness the most radical current 
European social and political philosophy.” It is evident 
that he was an equalitarian, that he regarded the Indians 
as equal to the whites, else he would not so humbly have 
accommodated himself to their customs, manners and 
dress. The only alternative to this belief is that he was 
serving some ignoble purpose, as was indeed suspected by 
those among his enemies who charged him with being a 
French Jesuit agent. 

Perhaps the most complete picture of Priber and his 
plans is to be obtained in the outline which, on 13 Febru- 
ary, 1742, in the Cherokee camp, he gave Bonnefoy who 
was then, technically, a slave of the Cherokees. I quote 
a portion of it: 


He told me that ...he had too English traders belong- 
ing to his society who had just set out for Carolina, whence 
they were to return the next autumn, after having got to- 

' gether a eonsiderable number of recruits, men and women, 
of all conditions and occupations, and the things necessary 

| for laying the first foundations of the republic, under the 

name of the Kingdom of Paradice; that then he would buy 

‘us from the savages, of whom a large number were already 
instructed in the form of his republic and determined to 
join it; that the nation in general urged him to establish 
himself upon their lands but that he was determined to 
locate himself halfway between them and the Alibamons 
[Alabama Indians] where the lands appeared to be of better 
quality than those of the Cherakis and there he would be 
disposed to open a trade with the English and French; that 
in his republic there would be no superiority; that all should 
be equal there; that he would take the superintendence of 
it only for the honour of establishing it; that otherwise his 
condition would not be different from that of others; that 
the lodging, furniture and clothing should be equal and 
uniform as well as the life; that all goods should be held 
in common and that each should work according to his 
talents for the good of the republic; that the women should 
live there with the same freedom as the men; that there 
should be no marriage-contract and that they should be 
free to change husbands every day; that the children who 
should be born should belong to the republic and so cared 
for and insructed in all things that their genius might be 
capable of acquiring; that the law of nature should be 
established for the sole law and that transgressions should 
be punished by their contrast as in the case of the taillon 
[a feudal tax].\ | 


Here we have the epitome of every Utopia known in 
Priber’s time. Even the notion of communal marriage 
was not a licentious invention of his, as those backwoods 
traders believed, but was derived from Plato. — 

As we look back, Priber was an intelligent radical, a 
product of his time, a contemporary of the Rousseau who 
preached the doctrine of the “noble savage’ and of the 
Voltaire who, shortly thereafter, was to declare “Ecrassez 
Vinfame!l’ He went among the Indians because he 
thought them least touched by that sophistication which 
is the most bitter enemy to the reception of fundamental 
ideas. He pronounced himself the foe of “tyranny, 
usurpation and oppression,’ and although we must con- 
- fess that his influence upon the course of American his- 
tory was comparable in permanence to a slight frost- 
ing on a window pane, yet the few facts that are avail- 
able concerning him deserve at least to be preserved in 
the records of American radical history. 

It appears that even his captors recognized his superior 
attainments, and granted him the concessions reserved for 
_ political prisoners. It is recorded that Priber was re~ 
garded worthy of “the favour of many visits and con- 
versations.” Even Adair, who notes that he died “happily 
for us” hastens to add, “though he deserved a better 
fate.” i ite Harry SALPETER. 


THE THEATRE. 


THE KAMERNY THEATRE OF MOSCOW. 


Tue Moscow Art THEATRE represents the achieve- 
ments resulting from the long association of serious 
artists under a conscientious and thoughtful director, 
working in theories and media now long established, 
in some cases even outworn. The Kamerny Theatre is 
a more recent organization, experimental in the highest 
degree, aiming to destroy tradition, advancing new or 
at least revitalized stage-theories, and employing new 
methods with the violence, the sweep of enthusiastic 
youth. 

Alexander Tairov, the director of the Kamerny 
Theatre, proclaims the ideal of his organization to be 


the creation of a master player (comédien intégral) 


who can sing, dance and act; whose bodily control is 
as complete as that of the dancer or the acrobat ; whose 
voice has developed all its possible variations in timbre 
and force; who is worthy to dominate completely the 
stage on which he appears. For this kind of actor a 
literary text is simply material for creation, for the 
glorification of his own art; music is a fundamental 
rhythm by which to regulate his physical movement on 
the stage. Setting must never be a mere illusion of 
nature, or even a great decorative panel in which the 
actor would become a mere well-placed spot of colour; 
it must be space in which to act, and occupied other- 
wise only by those plastic forms which will facilitate 
the action. 

The first production of the Kamerny Theatre in 
Paris, Lecocq’s “Giroflé-Girofla,’ offered an oppor- 
tunity to determine how nearly the actors of Tairov’s 
organization have approached these ideals. The some- 
what dull and sentimental little operetta is made over 
into an eccentric fantasy by the Kamerny players. The 
whole text is rendered in couplets, and every movement 
of the actors is timed to this fundamental rhythm; not 
a word may be left out. Furthermore, every individual 
in the company is part of a definite composition and 
could not be dropped without a rearrangement of the 
whole. The double feminine réle of Giroflé-Girofla 
comes nearer to being played as straight musical 
comedy than any other. The two heroes are thrown 
into violent contrast: the stormy type of cave-man with 
an enormous golden knife terrifying everybody; and 
the childlike, playful, foolish, exquisite grotesque who 
is at once lover and clown. The extraordinary com- 
bination of eccentric humour and romantic appeal 
achieved by Tseretelli in this last figure is the most 
remarkable single accomplishment of the performance. 
His solos, too, are an ideal synthesis of singing and 
dancing. But however successful the individual per- 
formance, or however enthusiastic the audience, the 
Kamerny Theatre rightly allows no encores. 

As a background for this eccentric variation on oper- 
etta, Iakoulov sets against surrounding grey curtains 
an enormous flat screen of light blue, semicircular 
across the top. In the centre of this is a section which 
lets down like a drawbridge to the stage proper, and 
forms a runway of bright yellow for sudden and bril- 
liant entrances. Across the upper portion is a row 
of sections like traps which open upward and may be 
secured in that position with props like those used in 
primitive windows. Through these openings the pirates 
appear with a great show of secrecy, and slide down 
two poles near the centre to the main floor-level. These 
poles are provided with arms at the sides; and it is 
on one of these that the grotesque lover listens to 
the lovemaking of his rival—to slide down with a 
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smash at the crucial moment. In addition to these 
trapdoor- or drawbridge-arrangements, other more 
normal entrances are used. Sets of steps painted in 
combinations of blue and black, or grey and red, to 
emphasize their formal elements, approach little red 
satin doors which snap to like those of a theatre-stall, 
or lead up to a series of grey spirals backed by a 
yellow curtain. For the last two acts, a high black 
staircase, open and unadorned, reaches diagonally from 
the stage to the level back of the central screen. All 
the rest of the stage-equipment is concentrated in cer- 
tain small units which serve many and varied uses. 
These are mostly low screens consisting of a red 
framework filled with a material of light blue, and are 
moved about arbitrarily by the actors to change the 
acting space or to provide shelter when needed. Pro- 
jections of the framework at each end and across the 
front make them serviceable also as seats; and as they 
may be tipped back and forth, they form rocking chairs 
prettily adapted to the love scenes of the operetta. Also 
the central shaft may be turned back and locked in a 
horizontal position like a tip-top table; so there is 
no demand in the way of stage-furniture which these 
unobstrusive devices do not meet. They are typical, 
too, of the setting and costuming as a whole: utilitarian 
and fitting rather than intrinsically decorative—and 
never imitative. The virtuosity of the players in the 
animated performance demanded by this kind of setting 
is remarkable. The Kamerny actors know, and do not 
scorn, all the tricks of slapstick. Their sentimental 
song and dance scenes are as delicately pretty as the 
latest Broadway musical comedy could demand. The 
evolutions of the chorus are geometrically perfect: 
whole crowds of them appear and disappear by the 
most devious and difficult routes. Principals and 
chorus alike can enter by sliding down ropes, or hang- 
ing on bars, or jumping over staircases, without for a 
second disturbing the rhythmic movement of the piece. 
The performance of “Giroflé-Girofla” speeds along 
with zest, spirit, lightness, and ease. Yet such sureness 
and timeliness can only be the result of serious labour 
and willing regimentation; and the sound intellectual 
inspiration of these methods is evident, without being 
ostentatious. 

The same artistic conscience is evident—perhaps a 
little too near the surface—in the solution of the totally 
different problems of Racine’s “Phédre.” With the 
exception of Alice Koonen’s, the voices in the cast are 
well adapted to the exalted Homeric style in which the 
tragedy is played. Tseretelli is the only one of the 
company, however, to achieve the nuances of tone 
which we are accustomed to demand in great acting. 
Plastically, Alice Koonen’s Phédre attains the highest 
possible zsthetic and emotional effect. The presenta- 
tion as a whole is as near abstraction as the theatre has, 
to my knowledge, thus far attained. If the settings, 
costumes, and stage-movement suggest any time or 
place, it is some far off, prehistoric period, a fabulous 
background for the action of demigods and heroes. 
They are not Greek or even Pelasgian, but an assem- 
blage of remote and hieratic Oriental influences, poised 
between earth and heaven. Vesnine’s stage-set consists 
of horizontal planes variously shaped and arranged, 
and of certain upright volumes. The floor-space is 
occupied by the largest plane in a dust colour which 
shades into orange, sloping up to a dark blue abyss 
at the back, and set at a curious angle with the pro- 
scenium. From this, other planes similarly coloured 
and asymmetrically arranged, descend to the fore- 
stage. High pyramidal masses rise at. the left, and 
tall cylindrical volumes at the right. Between these at 


the back, far above the stage-level, flat planes of colour 
are let down from above, and rearranged or looped up 
like sails to contribute different colour-notes for differ- 
ent scenes. The only objects approaching stage-furni- 
ture are a semicircular mass used as a throne and a 
cubical block providing support for some of the long- 
sustained ceremonial attitudes. The costumes follow 
the same plan, though they are necessarily less abstract. 
Hippolyte, with cubic headdress surmounted by a 
golden disk, suggests, if anything, a figure on a 
Mycenzean vase. CEnone reminds one of those terrible 
warriors who posture in Japanese bronzes. Phédre 
might be any savage divinity of the constellations. 
About her head is an aureole of gold, and the upper 
part of her body is weighted with golden scales. She 
wears a robe of black and white surmounted by a red 
mantle whose flamelike folds drag behind her erect 
figure, swirl in wild agitation with her movements, or 
wind themselves about her prostrate form. The action 
is reduced to a sublime ceremonial, its slow evolutions 
marked by the sound of clogs on the shoes which 
approximate the buskinsof the Attic stage. The 
rhythmic sound of the clogs would be more impressive 
were they worn upon a stone stage like Copeau’s, 
rather than upon wooden boards. The total effect, 
however, is one of barbaric and heroic grandeur, 
divorced of Racine’s humanizing intervention. A mag- 
nificent experiment; yet it may with justice be asked 
why Tairov chose this drama of Racine rather than one 
of the Athenian stage, for this noble abstraction. 
Tairov goes farthest, however, on the path of uncon- 
ventional production in “Princesse Brambille,” with 
settings by Iakoulov and music by Forterre. In fact, 
he declares without the slightest reticence that the text 
of Hoffman is taken not in its full literary value but 
as a scenario for a theatrical caprice of his own. The 
whole production is phantasmagoric almost beyond the 
point of intelligibility. The plot has all the illogical 
and confusing qualities of a dream; and the histrionic, 
musical, and scenic elements are conceived in the same 
fantastic mood. The shapes employed in carnival dec- 
orations have somewhat the unreal and mad charm of 
those in the “Coq d’Or.” A harlequinade is danced 
and mimed by figures of the commedia dell’arte with 
both spirit and precision. Harlequin is cut up into bits, 
his members scattered about the stage and reassembled 
by magic, with high humour and considerable mechani- 
cal facility. But the succeeding scene shows creative 
elements of more importance. The same setting as 
that used before is adapted to the dream-adventures 
of the central actor by flooding the stage with an 
unreal shade of green which blanches everything ex- 
cept the actor’s purple coat. On curiously curved 
platforms, like fanciful dream-chariots, coloured lights 
appear at intervals and figures are revealed for momen- 
tary mocking colloquies with the protagonist. The 
inrush of the carnival-dancers is illuminated by burning 
torches, juggled by one of the revellers into phantas- 
magoric patterns. When the actor falls, in a duel with 
his double, a shaft of purple light is thrown upward 
from the prompter’s box, casting enormous shadows 
on the backdrop. This is the device so successfully 
employed by Loie Fuller in her one real contribution to 
stage-effect—“Ombres Grotesques.” The figures in 


this scene of “Princesse Brambille’ move from the ~ 


dim green of the sides into this central shaft of purple 
and out again. When the actor dies, the women’s 
voices burst into high hysterical singing; then, to the 
sound of an orchestral funeral march mingled with the 
jingling of tambourines, in dance steps and attitudes of 
grotesque grief, the women bear away the body. The 
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subsequent happy ending, with varicoloured costumes, 


wild circles of dancers, and a clown on stilts, owes | 


much of its pictorial brilliance to figures bearing huge 
banners of blue and rose and purple and yellow behind 
which they are at first concealed and which later they 
raise high in the air. All this is in a blast of white 
light pouring in from all directions. The entire pro- 
duction is tied together by the dancing of a single 
harlequin (not the hero of the harlequinade), whose 
slim figure and spectacular arabesques dominate and 
unify the successive climaxes of the performance. His 


last posture is a major solution to the whole wild set | 


of variations, and is proof, if any be needed, that the 
scattered effect of the production as a whole is inten- 
tional rather than accidental. The dialogue in the 
heavy, uninflected voices grows monotonous to the 
foreign ear; but there is here a notable contribution 
to an effort which the theatre has known for genera- 
tions, that of reducing the qualities of a dream to stage- 
performance without losing any of the dream’s capri- 
cious nature. 

“Salomé,” the production of the Kamerny theatre 
most widely known and enthusiastically hailed in ad- 
vance, was its least significant offering in Paris. It 
has been described and referred to constantly as cubis- 
tic—which it certainly is not. But from the point of 
view of interesting modernism, it promises well at the 
opening. To the sensitive music of Gutel, the curtain 
rises to reveal a black drapery on which appear, in 
semi-darkness, tilted angular forms in white. This 
drapery is drawn to disclose the set, across parts of 
which other curtains are hung, to be drawn or pulled 
aloft at later stages of the action. The most striking 
of these is black also, with a large design in silver 
something like a gigantic and distorted hand. The 
setting is built up in great rounded columns bathed in 
a hot red light; the well at the left is black; and a 
set of twisted steps leads to a platform, also in red, 
at the right. Across the front, shallow steps lead from 
the main stage to a narrow forestage. This somewhat 
grandiose and morbidly passionate background, de- 
signed by Alexandra Exter, offers every possibility 
for a forceful interpretation of the magnificently arti- 
ficial tragedy of Wilde. But the monotony of the 
voices, the laboured sound of the language in Wilde’s 
long descriptive speeches, the constant repetition of 
the same vocal and postural methods in Alice Koonen’s 
Salomé, combine to make the performance inexpress- 
ibly wearisome. The apparition-of Tseretelli’s Joka- 
naan, an enormously tall and impressive figure cos- 
tumed in perpendicular strips of black and white, his 
long, expressive white arms held at a peculiar angle 
of strained intensity, is the most memorable effect in 
the production. His interpretation is different from any 
I have seen, stiggesting not an exalted disregard of 
Salome’s allurements but a violent struggle to resist 
her charm; an attitude most strikingly expressed in a 
plastically magnificent pose of recoil against one of the 
great red pillars. One particularly annoying sound- 
element is the constant creak of feet on boards; another 
is the ridiculous overemphasis of obvious rhythm by 
the clashing of Salomé’s beads against the wooden 
framework representing the well, in the dance of the 
veils, 

On the other hand, the “Adrienne Lecouvreur” of 
the Kamerny company is a thing of surprising delicacy 
and lightness of touch, ‘ These voices, usually so robust 
and so violent, actually melt into tones of softness and 

display inflections hitherto unsuspected. Alexandrov’s 
musical accompaniment for the play is in the manner 
of the early eighteenth century, and is played through- 


, 


out by strings, suggesting an orchestral harpsichord. 
The visual elements of the production, designed by 
Ferdinandov, are so extremely stylized, so completely 
reduced to the last geometric analysis, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of them as pleasing to the eye. Never- 
theless they succeed, not only in being beautiful, but 
in suggesting all the sweetish prettiness of the period 
they represent. The large stage-space is curtained on 
the sides in old rose and at the back in wine red. In 
the settings built up in front of these surrounding 
curtains, the curve is taken as the keynote of the vari- 
ous plastic forms employed. An inner platform with 
curved steps descending to the stage proper is used 
throughout. The settings on this platform consist of 
screens either flat or cylindrical in form, arranged 
differently and lighted in different colours for the 
various scenes. All the furniture used consists of 
original or fantastic combinations of curves, rectangles, 
and cylinders—there are no strictly representational 
pieces. Tying together the inner platform and the 
forestage, on both sides of the central steps, are large, 
inclined, shallow, cylindrical forms, something like 
giant drums, in a tarnished gold colour with express- 
ively trivial ruffles of white around the edges. At 
certain times during the play, actors. remain poised on 
these pieces like figures on pedestals, or again pass on 
them from one level to another. The most abstract 
element in these settings is an arrangement of geometri- 
cal forms, combining various architectural units devel- 
oped from the simple curve, perched on top of the 
screens and changing in contour or position with each 
scene. The second act is laid behind the scenes at 
the Comédie Francaise. Perpendicular surfaces of 
different sizes and shapes are used. A cylindrical, rose- 
coloured screen is introduced at the left; an imaginary 
mirror occupies the space behind it, and casual figures 
pause there frequently to adjust or estimate the effect 
of their costumes. By this simple device a complete 
back-stage atmosphere is created. In the centre, far 
up stage, is a statue on a pedestal, and the chairs in 
that portion of the stage are fanciful forms in tan and 
gold and scarlet. There is no more graceful posture 
for a love scene than that taken by Koonen and 
Tseretelli on the central steps; and no pleasanter 
arrangement for a téte-a-téte than their positions facing 
each other on the curious little formal equivalents of 
chairs, in the central space. For this theatrically pic- 
turesque scene, Koonen wears a short black satin 
mantle and Tseretelli a long flowing white one; both 
are lined with rose colour, and Tseretelli’s, manipulated 
with special grace, adds much to the amenities of the 
action. The succeeding scene, in more intimate sur- 
roundings, involves even a higher degree of eighteenth- 
century prettiness. Softer lights indicate an evening 
rendezvous and the small house of the prince’s favour- 
ite, with other apartments just skirting the scene of 
action proper, is indicated by having invisible steps 
descend from the platform at the back, and making 
entrances: through the outer draperies as well as from 
behind the screens. From the deep blue of the steps 
and platform rise cylinders of rose, and of pale yellow 
lined with green. Against one flat surface appears a 
sort of chest bearing lighted candles. The chairs are 
circles in tan and ivory. Throughout the play, light is 
used from various sources not in any way associated 
with naturalistic causes, and it is made to change 
arbitrarily to suit the mood of the action. There is 
no question of illusion in these settings; but their 
every element is conceived and executed as the formal 
or colourful background best suited to enter into both 
the letter and the spirit of the action. 
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In general, the acting of the Kamerny company 
maintains a high standard, though vocal flexibility, 
according to our conception of it, is somewhat lacking. 
The ensemble indicates real intensity of interest and 
application, though its years of association do not 
stretch into the quarter century of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. The principal actress, though handicapped 
in regard to voice, possesses rare plastic and emotional 
qualities. The principal actor comes very close to a 
realization of the director’s ideal—le comédien intégral. 
The total impression given by this company is that of 
the charge of a living force against a whole world of 
inert tradition; a force which loses none of its energy 
\by being disciplined and sophisticated to a very high 
degree. 

FLORENCE GILLIAM. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE GREAT RACE. 


Sirs: When I read in the Freeman of the bill before Congress, 
which, if passed, would deprive the Pueblo Indians 0 the 
land secured to them during Lincoln’s Administration, and 
also of the ultimatum of the Indian Commissioner that they 
abandon their religious ceremonial dances within a year, “or 
some other course would have to be taken,” I was reminded 
of an incident that occurred in England before the great war. 
I stood in front of the Tower of London and saw for the 
first time the “Beef Eater” in his amusing costume, with “Rex” 
embroidered on his expansive chest, and I said, “I suppose 
your costume means that you belong to the great British 
race.” He replied, “Madame, I belong to the same race as 
you do, the Anglo-Saxon, the greatest land-robbers in the 
world; they’ civilize the world with a shotgun in one hand 
and a Bible in the other.” I replied, “You can’t quarrel with 
me, I agree with you perfectly.” Apropos of this same idea, 
an American man was recently heard saying to a Turk in a 
New England village, “But the Turks have massacred thou- 
sands of Armenians.” “Yes,” replied the Turk, “according to 
your newspapers they have massacred more Armenians than 
ever lived at any one period, and there are thousands of them 
left. Let me ask you one question, where are the American 
Indians? Did you ever see any, I never saw one, and I 
have lived in America for years.” I am, etc., 


New York City. L. USsHEr. 


THE NEW ART OF COLOUR. 


Sirs: The man most competent to answer Mr. Paul Strand’s 
letter in your issue of 18 April was Dr. Arpad G, Gerster, 
who died on 12 March. As one of Dr. Gerster’s friends, I 
should be glad if I might be granted the hospitality of your 
pages in order to take up with Mr. Strand a few of the 
statements he made in his letter on Dr. Gerster’s article. Dr. 
Gerster is accused by Mr. Strand of “lumping all this work 
{contemporary plastic experimentation], so diverse in char- 
acter and intention, under the label of modernism,” and of 
describing it “without the slightest particularization, as the 
fervent cult of pathologic decay.” How does Mr. Strand 
know what works Dr, Gerster lumps undé the label of 
modernism? How does anybody know? Dr. Gerster has 
erected a class, but left it to the reader to do his own classi- 
fying. All those who, in Dr. Gerster’s words? object to “the 
curbing of the lower faculties by the higher senses” and also 
object “to their discipline,” form the class that “makes a 
fervent cult of pathologic decay.” Mr. Strand does not deny 
that there are some such individuals; nor does he deny that 
objections to the curbing of the lower faculties by the higher 
are a mark of an inferiority of some sort; nor can he object 
to the classification itself, so long as he is left at liberty 
to classify the individual modernists according. to his own 
idea. Well, all of us are at liberty to do so; for Dr. Gerster 
did not undertake to classify them. Mr. Strand simply com- 
mitted the fallacy of the “undistributed middle,” does not 
know it, and is blaming Dr. Gerster, who did not make any 
assertion applicable to all modernists. 


Mr. Strand objects to Dr. Gerster’s use of the terms lower 
and higher, sensual and intellectual, as having too much of 
a “moral slant,” and as being out of place in art, or “any 
manifestation of life.’ I should like to ask Mr. Strand to 
give us the names of any reliable books on ethics or even 
sociology which are entirely free from the taint of a moral 
slant, or any on psychology from which the terms sensual 
and intellectual are entirely eliminated. It may interest Mr. 
Strand to know that all writers on evolution constantly use 
the terms to which he objects, without in the least intending 
a moral slant, excepting where the moral slant is the intent 
of the book. 

Mr. Strand objects to Dr. Gerster’s statement that the 
sense of touch is lower than the sense of sight; that it is the 
lowest of the senses. If Mr. Strand should care to draw upon | 
biology or psychology, I think he would find that all authori- 
ties bear out Dr. Gerster’s statement. 

That “a child can not have any real experience of the 
meaning of round and square until it has actually touched 
the objects so shaped” is, to Mr. Strand “obvious.” Upon the 
ground of this alleged necessity of complementing the sense 
of sight by the sense of touch, he denies that the perception 
of “contour”: and design is a function superior to colour- 
perception. This Dr. Gerster correctly states to be the case. 
Well, let us see. Man’s highest faculty is his power of reason- 
ing. Reasoning requires the help of all the senses, severally 
and jointly. Is reasoning then, a lower faculty than the sense 
of touch? If ancillary adjuncts are a mark of the inferiority 
of the principal agent, then Pat, who digs the builder’s 
ditches, is superior to the builder himself, because the builder 
can not get along without Pat. Or, tersely put, according to 
Mr. Strand’s reasoning the helper is the superior or at least 
an equal of the foreman. 

A solid is perceived by the eye as a combination of variously 
coloured, tinted and shaded surfaces; the outlines and the 
design being merely the lines along which the variously coloured 
surfaces of the solid and of its background meet. The idea 
of solidity is a rapid inference of the mind, drawn purely 
from the colour-phenomena presented. Now, it is evident 
that a perception which needs for the completion of its corre- 
spondence with the external fact a complementary mental 
operation bringing into correlation the various colour-impres- 
sions received, is of a far higher order than the perception of 
unrelated colour-impressions. 

Again, Mr. Strand says: “Thus, when Dr. Gerster denies 
the possibility of potent colour, although it is the product of 
the sense which he calls the highest, and at the same time 
gives exclusive significance to outline, design, and plastic 
contour, there is a reductio ad absurdum.’ This sentence 
unfortunately contains two misstatements and one misappre- 
hension. Dr. Gerster did not deny the potency of colour; 
on the contrary, he admitted it in three distinct instances, 
with a qualification. Also, Dr. Gerster did not give exclusive 
significance to outline, design and plastic contour; quite on 
the contrary, he mentioned the contributory importance of 
colour. As, further, Dr. Gerster correctly considers colour- 
perception inferior to line-perception, he is quite logical in 
holding outline and design higher than colour alone. 

But why did Mr. Strand not enlighten us about his own 
conception of the new art of colour? He wrote about 820 
words, sufficient to set forth succinctly an outline of Spencer’s 
synthetic philosophy. Since, according to Mr. Strand, Mr. 
Wright and Dr. Gerster both “completely” misunderstand the 
whole business, why does not Mr. Strand put his cards upon 
the table? I am, etc., 


New York City. JosepH Dick. 


BOOKS. 
MR. SANTAYANA’S PHILOSOPHY, 


BEFORE examining the new edition of Mr. Santayana’s 
“The Life of Reason,” * it would be of advantage, per- 
haps, to glance at the philosopher himself, his person- 
ality and history; for when one surveys the work of 


1“The Life of Reason: or the Phases of Human Progress.” 5 vol- 
umes. I. “Introduction and Reason in Common Sense.”’ II. “Reason 
in Sowiety.”” III. in Religion.” IV. “Reason in Art.” 
V. “Reason in Science.” New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $10.00. 


“Reason 
George Santayana. 
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Mr. Santayana in its entirety it becomes apparent that 
“The Life of Reason” is, in essence, the reason of his 
life. The skeletal facts of his biography are already 
sufficiently well-known: they include his birth in 
Madrid in 1863; his Spanish parentage ; his removal to 
America; a youth which he himself has characterized as 
lonely and imaginative; and finally, his induction into 
the department of philosophy at Harvard, side by side 
with William James and Josiah Royce and the vener- 
able Professor Palmer, who, brave souls that they 
were, scarcely did anything to disturb the choky, meet- 
ing-house dust which clogged the pale sunlight of the 
American intellectual atmosphere. 

Mr. Santayana in the Cambridge of the last genera- 
tion was a Catholic among Protestants, an zsthete 
among utilitarians, a Roman among barbarians, a 
Lucretius in a Pauline conventicle. If these terms seem 
a little hard on Mr. Santayana’s contemporaries, they 
have the merit of calling attention to a certain fin de 
millennium quality in his catholicism and classicism, a 
iullness which at times has almost the tedium of satiety. 
Mr. Santayana’s wide view over all the kingdoms and 
principalities of the mind nearly robbed him of the 
ambition to extend their limits ; his philosophy, in fact, 
is in good part an attempt to consolidate fragments 
of spiritual experience which more precipitous thinkers 
had conquered. If Whitman, Browning, and James, 
for instance, had weaknesses to which Mr. Santayana, 
by reason of his classic discipline and temperament, 
was immune, they had also arcane sources of strength 
which Mr, Santayana’s very niceness and poise kept 
him from penetrating; and the malice and imperfect 
sympathy in his criticism of these men betrays a feel- 
ing that almost borders on envy. The Protestant tradi- 
tion has doubtless overrated idiosyncrasy; but Mr. 
Santayana occasionally runs the risk of making the 
Life of Reason itself an idiosyncrasy; whereas a 
robust classicism should be able to absorb the barbar- 
ians, and the very pillars of its temple should test and 
increase the strength of the Samsons who, for one mad 
reason or another, endeavour to send it toppling. 

“The Life of Reason’ first appeared in 1905; six 
years later Mr. Santayana escaped from Cambridge 
and took up residence abroad, chiefly in England. His 
recent work has borne the affectionate marks of inter- 
course with a leisured, donnish existence where, as in 
the dining halls of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, 
the material remnants of a medizval Catholic past 
unite with the spiritual memorials of pagan antiquity, 
whilst through the high windows there filter in the 
noises from the political and intellectual hurdy-gurdies 
of the modern world. “Things seem to me less tragic 
than they did; and more comic,” says Mr. Santayana, 
in a preface that is almost a repudiation of his old self. 
Where he once wrote upon the Homeric hymns and 
the poetry of Christian dogma, he now diverts us with 
a jolly appreciation of Dickens, with essays on dons 
and carnivals and what not. At times Mr. Santayana 
echoes Oxford’s puerile dread of the Bolsheviki or the 
labour-groups; at times he confesses, almost involun- 
tarily, to a superstitious reliance upon the tissue of 
law and order which ensures port in the cellar and 
peace in the heart, and defends privilege with a snob’s 
consciousness of its value to a class, instead of showing 
a philosopher’s concern for its injuriousness to society. 
Once in a while, indeed, Mr. Santayana’s amusing malice 
descends into positive bad taste, as in the essay that 
_exhumes the corpse of nineteenth-century liberalism in 
order to pierce the heart of a creature which had died 
naturally of age. 

In sum, Mr. Santayana now loves philodoxy better 


than philosophy; and when he smiles it is not in the 
warm pleasure of argument but by way of avoiding 
it. If it is easier to gain access to Mr. Santayana’s 
thought to-day, there is less to explore: what was 
originally a judgment has become a gesture—the emo- 
tion in the soul has turned into a wrinkle on the face. 
In enjoying Mr. Santayana’s present essays, it is well 
to keep them mentally apart from “The Life of Rea- 
son”: gargoyles do not embellish a classic temple. 
Considered in structural relation to that edifice itself, 
Mr. Santayana’s later essays are excrescences; but 
taken as a part of the philosopher’s life, they are the 
relaxations that follow a great labour, worthily per- 
formed. 

“The Life of Reason” itself is an inquiry into the 
facts of existence and the values of human life. In 
this monumental work of five volumes, philosophy, 
after a long historic pilgrimage through natural science, 
apologetics, theology, and epistemology, becoming ever 
weaker and wanner as its rags were appropriated by 
the filial sciences, returns again to its Socratic begin- 
nings, as wisdom. Those who would make philosophy 
study residual problems not embraced by the particular 
sciences; those who would fashion out of philosophy 
a vacuous Absolute which would both embrace and 
sanctify all existence; and finally those who would 
discipline philosophy in the scientific method; all these 
schools and systems are set aside, or rather put in their 
place, in “The Life of Reason.” 

“The Life of Reason” sees two worlds, the world 
of nature and the world of mind; and each of these 
worlds calls for a different means of comprehension ; 
the first mode being embodied in physics, the generic 
name for the natural sciences, and the second in dialec- 
tic, the usual designation for mathematics, logic, and 
certain aspects of ethics. In the continual traffic that 
an organism must maintain with its environment, the 
mind makes a record and keeps account, and any gains 
outside of a buoyant animality which may accrue in 
this intercourse are gains in the mind. What is rational 
or good or beautiful is an essence, as it were, that the 
mind squeezes out of the pulp of existence, and, having 
squeezed, independently feeds upon. These essences 
are ideal, in the sense that a mathematical figure, a 
religious symbol, or an artist’s form is ideal; that is, 
they are not “given” in existence but are added thereto 
by man—they, are a “new dimension to experience.” It 
is difficult to compress statements which Mr. Santa- 
yana has worked out with graceful amplitude; but the 
gist of the philosophy is that nature and mind, although 
intimately related, have separate existences and separate 
validities, and that while science is true to its own 
mode when it follows the curves and undulations of 
nature, as a topographic map follows the contours of 
the country it describes, man has proper to himself 
certain ideal purposes which, were he strong enough, 
he would embody in society. 

Those who think of Mr, Santayana’s philosophy.as 
something cold, formidable and remote, have no notion 
of either his style or the sort of facts upon which he 
dwells. “The Life of Reason” opens with an examin- 
ation of the data of common sense, inquires into the 
life of man in society, and then contemplates religion, 
art, and science as elements that lay the foundation for 
a meeting-ground where, having risen above marriage, 
friendship and disinterested sympathy, and the condi- 
tions proper to a natural and a free society, “ideal 
interests themselves take possession of the mind.” So 
far from departing from a world peopled by men and 
women, filled with egotisms and irrational urgencies 
as well as with a “pathetic capacity . . . to live nobly,” 
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Mr. Santayana’s philosophy faces that world manfully ; 
and the glistening torrent of his argument pours 
through it like a river through the Augean stables. The 
anthropologist will not perhaps care for Mr. Santay- 
ana’s method of treating marriage; nor will the poli- 
tician like his discussion of patriotism and armies ; nor 
yet will the formalist find himself in sympathy with 
Mr. Santayana’s distaste for a sterile zstheticism in 
art; but the peculiar virtue of Mr. Santayana’s thought, 
as of all true philosophy, is that it is free from the 
professional’s obsessions. It is able to compass all 
existence because, in wisdom if not in science, all 
existence can be united in a generous personality. 

, Like the genuine classic that it is, “The Life of 
Reason” has the air of having been written but yester- 
day; and its thought is fresher and newer than our 
accepted novelties. Much of what we have learned in 
psychology from Freud and Trotter during the ‘last 
ten years is already adumbrated in Mr. Santayana’s 
pages. In a paragraph he says almost as much about 
the instincts of the herd as Mr. Trotter succeeded in 
doing in a book; while his sense of life as beginning 
in the chaos of a dream, and never quite shaking itself 
out of this medium, gives perhaps a better general 
interpretation of the part of dreams in normal exis- 
tence than the pathologist, with his vast medley of 
case records, can furnish us. It is not that the general 
statement of philosophy takes the place of the particu- 
lars of science, but that it shrewdly points to them. Is 
it not a tribute to the catholicity of Mr. Santayana’s 
work to observe that it contained in its matrix the 
nuggets of other men’s thoughts, sometimes indeed be- 
fore those nuggets had been brought to light? Thus, 
in the volume on “Reason in Society,” Mr. Santayana 
anticipated William James in pointing out the need for 
a moral equivalent of war, since war itself, whilst 
irrational, nevertheless expresses a deep instinctive 
need for conflict which can not be denied; and in sug- 
gesting sport as a substitute. One expects to find Plato 
and Aristotle in Mr. Santayana’s pages; but it is a 
mark of his philosophic genius that one also finds Mr. 
John Dewey, whose doctrines of morality in “Human 
Nature and Conduct” are summed up, it seems to me, 
in this excellent passage in “Reason in Art”: 


We in Christendom are so accustomed to artificial ideals and 
to artificial institutions, kept up to express them, that we 
hardly conceive how anomalous our situation is, sorely as we 
may suffer from it. We found academies and museums, as 
we found missions, to fan up a flame that constantly threatens 
to die out for lack of natural fuel. Our overt ideals are para- 
sites in the body politic, while the ideals native to the body 
politic, those involved in our natural structure and situation, 
are either stifled by that alien incubus, leaving civic life bar- 
barous, or else force their way up, unremarked or not justly 
honoured as ideals. Industry and science and social ameni- 
ties, with all the congruous comforts and appurtenances of 
contemporary life, march on their way, as if they had noth- 
ing to say to the spirit, which remains tangled in a cobweb 
of dead traditions. An idle pottering of the fancy over obso- 
lete forms—theological, dramatic, or plastic—makes that by- 
play to the sober business of life which men call their art or 
their religion; and the more functionless and gratuitous this 
by-play is the more those who indulge it think they are ideal- 
ists. They feel they are champions of what is most precious 
in the world, as a sentimental lady might fancy herself a 
lover of flowers when she pressed them in a book instead of 
planting their seeds in a garden. 


The only modern philosopher who can be compared 
with Mr. Santayana in comprehensiveness is, perhaps, 
Benedetto Croce; but Mr. Santayana is as free from 
Signor Croce’s ponderousness as he is from his para- 
doxes. William James, who disliked the very texture 


of Mr. Santayana’s thought, said of “The Life of 
Reason” that “it will probably be reckoned great by 


-posterity” and that “its centre of gravity, is, I think, 


very deep”; and this tribute from an intellectual adver- 
sary may well take precedence over any minor criticism 
or judgment. Our final salute to Mr. Santayana might, 
however, best be paraphrased in the words that he him- 
self applied to Emerson: “He remains a ‘friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.’ If not 
yet a fixed star in the firmament of philosophy, he 
is certainly a star of the first magnitude. Alone as 
yet among American philosophers, he may be said to 
have won a place there, if not by the originality of his 
thought, at least by the originality and beauty of the 
expression he gave to thoughts that are old and imper- 
ishable.” Lewis Mumrorp. 


AN APOSTLE OF SELF-RENEWAL. 

Ir was that wholesome-minded sage, Havelock Ellis, who 
was the first.to write in English about José Enrique Rodo 
—the first, that is, outside the fold of specialists in Cas- 
tilian culture. That was in 1917, when the Uruguayan 
idealist died in Italy. Sincethen a small circle has dis- 
covered the man and his works and recognized the beauty 
of his language, the serenity of his thought, the nobility 
of his aspiration. They have found in him no very 
startling originality, but rather a gift of illuminating his 
ideas with a style that has made him one of the great 
modern essayists in the Spanish tongue. Rod6 is the 
apostle of continuous self-renewal in the light of new 
knowledge; his life’s labours, indeed, might be looked 
upon as a vast orchestration of the Emersonian precept, 
“Live ever in a new day.” It was the essay “Ariel”” 
that brought him early fame; and Mr. Stimson performs 
a genuine service in translating for English readers, so 
soon after a greater conflict, the renowned work which 
Rodo penned in the days that followed the old-fashioned 
war between Spain and the United States. 

Ariel, of course, symbolizes eternal youth in the realms 
of human endeavour—the spiritual ideal as opposed to the 
Caliban of materialistic reality. But Rodd is not your 
shallow idealist who would make fine words butter his 
parsnips. He is no believer in quantitative democracy, 
but at the same time he is no scorner of the merely utili- 
tarian in life. If, in “Ariel,” he selects the United States 
at the opening of the present century as a type of glorified 
utilitarianism, he is not unmindful of our deeper poten- 
tialities. He knows, moreover, that this utilitarianism 
may be made the foundation of a higher expansion. His 
great ideal is an aristo-democracy, in which an equitable 
system has allowed genuine ability the right to develop 
and claim its place with its fellows in an aristocracy o 
intellect. f 


There is deep truth in Emerson’s paradox [he writes] that 
every country on earth should be judged by its minorities and 
not its majorities. The civilization of a country acquires its 
grandeur, not by its manifestations of material prosperity 
and predominance, but by the high order of thinking or of 
feeling made thereby possible. So Comte: it is senseless to 
pretend that excellence can ever be replaced by number, that — 
by an accumulation of vulgar minds one may hit upon 2 
brain of genius, or by the addition of many mediocre virtues 
get the equivalent of a deed of heroism. ; 


Again: 


The duty of the State consists in seeing that all its members 
are so placed as to be able to seek ‘without favour their own 
best; in so arranging things as to bring to light each human 
superiority, wherever it,exists. In such wise, after the initial 
equality, inequality, when it comes, will be justified; for it 


. 1Ariel,” José Enrique Rodd, 


Translated by F. J. Stimson. Boston: 
Houghton Miffin Co, $1.25. 
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will be sanctioned either by the mysterious powers of nature 
or the deserving merit of volition. So understood, demo- 
cratic equality, far from antagonizing a choice of either 
customs or ideas, will become the useful instrument of that 
spiritual selection, the native soil for culture. 


It is of secondary importance that Rod6 offers little 
intrinsic novelty; substantial beauty of statement makes 
of his “Ariel” a classic. Besides, he laboured not to 
establish anything like a definite, static truth, which is a 
futile pursuit, but something more dynamic, more precious 
—the love of truth. 

Mr. Stimson’s version, with the exception of an occa- 


sional slip, is more than simply adequate; now and again, | 


as in the passage cited upon the duty of the State, he 
catches more than a tithe of Rodé’s mingling of charm 
and substance. One wonders, however, whether Mr. 
Stimson, late United States Ambassador to Argentina, is 
equally felicitous in his notion that Rodd would have 
altered, “by very much,” his opinion of the United States, 
had he lived to witness our entrance into the “great war 
for world-liberty.” Mr. Ellis, in the short essay to which 
I have referred, seems to think that, although Rodo per- 
haps attributed a too fixed character to North-American 
civilization, he might, had he lived a few months longer, 
“have seen confirmation in the swift thoroughness, even 
exceeding that of England, with which the United States 
on entering the war sought to suppress that toleration for 
freedom of thought and speech which he counted so 
precious, shouting with characteristic energy the battle- 
cry of all the belligerents, ‘Hush! don’t think, only feel 
and act!’ with a pathetic faith that the affectation of 
external uniformity means inward cohesion.” One is in- 
clined to share Mr. Ellis’s view. 

In any event, “Ariel,” which has been called the intel- 
lectual breviary of South America’s youth, may be read 
with profit by the youth of the Old and the New World 
alike. It is short; it contains memorable paragraphs; it is 
like a breath of sweet air blowing into a stuffy compart- 
ment. Perhaps some day we shall have Rodd’s “Motivos 
de Proteo” in English, and a number of his notable longer 
essays, such as those on “Bolivar,” “Montalvo,” “Rubén 
Dario.” The “Motivos,” far longer and in places more 
difficult to follow than “Ariel,” is his masterpiece, pre- 
senting an undogmatic philosophy of the kinetic person- 
ality; it is the flower of which “Ariel” is the bud. 

; Isaac GOLDBERG. 


FAITES VOS JEUX, MESSIEURS! 
Ir there still lingers any widespread belief that the build- 
ing-industry is conducted in the interest of the common 
welfare, or that architecture is practised as one of the 
beneficent arts, Mr. Reginald P. Bolton has provided the 
means for a rapid and complete disillusionment. He has 
written a treatise which, one feels cértain, will be eagerly 
seized upon by Soviet’ Russia as the basis for a textbook 
on land as a social asset; just as one feels equally certain 
that “Building for Profit”* will not be likely to find its 
way into our architectural schools, where it would be sure 
to cause any intelligent young neophyte to ask himself 
whether he was not shamefully wasting his time. 

Mr. Bolton confines himself rigidly within the limits 
fixed by his title. He is no sentimentalist: He pretends 
to no solicitude over those problems which are now the 
despair of urban authorities the country over. He has no 
weaknesses for civic order or for the common amenities. 
For him the building-game is a large and serious affair. 
It has nothing to do with the technique of construction. 
The slow death of craftsmanship, the steady decline in 
standards, the reduction of architecture to a monotonous 


4“Building for Profit.” Reginald P. Bolton. Published by the au- 
thor. $2.50. 


jumble of ugliness, have no place whatever in a scheme 
the aim of which is profit. 

The game itself is played with a map on which is laid 
down the street-system of any city. There are only two 
bets. You wager: (1) That you can capitalize any given 
land-increment by putting on the site such a building as 
will return a fair rate of interest on your investment. To 
aid in your calculations, Mr. Bolton provides formule to 
cover every known equation. There is one in particular 
which enables you to choose the highest rate of interest 
that seems feasible. (2) You bet that you can build a 
building on a site where the increment has not yet been 
socially created, so that when the increment matures you 
can cash it in. 

What are the odds against you? Only the chances that 
your fellow-gamblers will upset you by inducing social 


‘movements unfavourable to the maturity of the increment 


on which you have bet. Mr. Bolton sums up these odds: 


The rate of appreciation in value of any land is affected by a 
variety of exterior conditions, but there is always a prob- 
ability that the same conditions which adversely affect the 
building may similarly affect the land, while, on the other 
hand, those that beneficially affect the demand for the land 
may be adverse to the conditions of the building on it. It 
has been observed that the increase of the value of the land, 
whatever be its rate or relation to original cost, is unproduc- 
tive in itself, and unless the building provides a return upon 
it, it brings only upon its owner the attention of the taxing- 
authorities. It may be suggested that the best policy 
to pursue is to provide in advance for such an enhanced 
value by erecting so large a building that its net return will 
capitalize the increase as time proceeds. 


Who is to pay the interest on these capitalizations in 
perpetuity? That is no concern of Mr. Bolton or of those 
who use his betting-system. He does utter a mild warning, 
here and there, concerning the individual risks incurred, 
but his whole work is a complete admission of the fact 
that it is by this mad gamble that our cities have been 
built, are still being built, and will continue to be built, 
until, economically speaking, they come crashing down on 
our heads—vast superstructures of capitalized inflation 
which even the genius of banking can no longer prop up. 

As for the factor of architecture and the extent to which 
it may be allowed to intrude into the game, we commend 
the following observations of Mr. Bolton to the lovers of 
the so-called fine arts generally: 


It is unquestionable that certain beneficial effects result from 
dignified appearance in buildings, particularly as regards their 
entrances; and reasonable excess expenditures are justified 


_in decorative effects which may be attractive to prospective 


tenants, but such matters need more than haphazard con- 
sideration. It is doubtful whether much dependence 
can be placed upon the future value of elaborate exterior 
decoration or expensive interior construction such as have 
accompanied the erection of a number of large business 
buildings. 


At last, and quite honestly, architecture is finally ticketed. 
It is useful in so far as it may help the better to win his 
hazard! 

It is a great game. If the reader is unconvinced, let 
him pursue the recent reports of the Association of Build- 
ing-Owners and Managers and read their lamentations. 
Of course, many of these gentlemen are not the original 
betters, and they are suffering from the fact that the 
game still goes on. They complain of rising land-values 
as one of the chief difficulties in making their properties 
pay. As a final corollary to Mr. Bolton, one should also 
read “The Passing of the Skyscraper’ by Mr. George C. 
Nimmons, the eminent architect of many tall buildings. 
His story of the game in Chicago and its social aftermath 
is one of the remarkable documents of our day. C. B. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 
Not so much the things ihat happen as the things that do 
not happen lend significance to Miss Flandrau’s novel, “Being 
Respectable.”* The book is peopled with precisely the sort 
of characters whose attainments are measured by the negative 
yardstick which the title implies; they have the ordinary 
virtues and the unheroic vices, blended in just the proportions 
to make all their tragedies small ones and all their revolts 
trivial. The focal point of the story is the family—a family 
sharply defined and accurately projected, with sufficient con- 


trasts to give it plenty of interest, although there are — 


moments when the author’s pen is inclined to linger over 
minor elements. In the main, this is a well-considered work 
with more than the usual percentage of promise. L, B. 


IMAGINATIVE charm and literary distinction are the twin 
qualities which hold first place in the prose of Forrest Reid, 
an Irish writer whose work is bound to become increasingly 
known, especially among those readers who delight in the 
delicate infusion of supernatural romance into fiction. Mr. 
Reid is a sensitive observer, with those Celtic overtones of 
fancy which can endow the slightest of incidents with the 
shadowy implications of poetry. In “Pender Among the 
Residents,’” the supernatural element creeps into the nar- 
rative gradually—at first almost unsuspected—and exercises 
its potency with an engaging reticence. There is much 
shrewd characterization, however, in the early development 
of the story; Mr. Reid wisely establishes a tangible founda- 
tion for his subsequent flights. ° EB: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

In spite of all that has been written about him lately, 
Herman Melville remains a singularly obscure figure. Of 
his character, his inner life, his point of view, of the 
strange, the catastrophic development of his mind little has 
been said that seems to me very illuminating; yet much 
might be said on all these matters, might and will be said, 
for Melville, who was never an “eminent author,” was a 
very great writer. We can not penetrate the mystery of 
a personality. We can not trace to its source, for example, 
the desperate bitterness that engulfed Melville’s mind. 
His contempt for life, for humanity, even, ultimately, for 
the written word; the swift decay of his creative faculty, 
his madness, so to call it: these facts, beyond a certain 
point, transcend our powers of analysis. We can only 
describe them: we can only say of Melville what he him- 
self said of Captain Ahab, that there was a “half-wilful, 
overruling morbidness at the bottom of his nature.” Yet 
a number of observations remain to be made on these 
points, and the new collected edition of his writings affords 
us an opportunity to make them. Whatever else may be 
said of his minor works, they are full of interest from a 
biographical point of view. 


Mr. R. M. Weaver has laid great stress on Melville’s 
relations with his mother. It appears that as an old man 
he confessed that his mother had “hated” him; and we 
are told, we are led to suppose, that he drew her portrait 
in the mother of Pierre, the “haughty” Mrs. Glendinning 
who, when her will is crossed, disinherits her son and 
drives him from her house. All that we know of Mel- 
ville’s mother (all that seems germane, I mean) is that, 
in the days of his poverty, she came to live with him, 
and that she was “contemptuous of his domestic economy 
and of the home-made clothes of his four children.” In- 
directly but no less certainly, this helps to explain his 
running away as a boy to sea; it seems to explain also 


that curious identification of himself with Ishmael—‘an _ 


infant Ishmael driven out into the desert, with no mater- 
nal Hagar to accompany and comfort him’—which we 
find not only in “Moby-Dick” but in “Redburn” and 


1‘Being Respectable.’ Grace H, Flandrau. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co. $2.00. 
2“Pender Among the Residents,” Forrest Reid. Boston: Houghton 


Miffin Company. $2.00. 


“Pierre” as well. It was partly a love of romantic adven- 
ture that carried him to sea; but how can we ignore the 
plain statement in “Moby-Dick” that going to sea was 
his “substitute for pistol and ball,’ or the reference, on 
the first page of “Redburn,” to the “sad disappointments” 
of his childhood? He had received some mortal hurt at 
the very threshold of life, and it is not for effect that 
we are told that Redburn had “a devil in his heart.” We 
know these men for whom the conventional world, with 
its “dreary heart-vacancies,” is always a “wolfish world,” 
who are soothed and mollified at the touch of the gentle 
savage. We know their “towering pride’—I am quoting 
almost at random phrases of Melville's that help us to 
form a picture of his own character. They have been 
humiliated, they have been exposed too soon to the 
rigours of life; and, like those children for whose organ- 
isms nothing later can compensate for the original insuffi- 
ciency of their mother’s milk, they are all too likely to 
wither before their time. With what sympathy does Mel- 
ville speak of Dante as having “received unforgivable 
affronts and insults from the world.’ He himself felt 
that every man’s hand was against him; and certainly these 
circumstances of his childhood throw some light on the 
untimely eclipse of his genius. 


Nor can we disregard the circumstances of his life at 
sea. In spite of the high spirits and the air of frank- 
ness that seem to characterize his early books, we soon 
discover that Melville was anything but a “jolly tar.’ 
He was a vigorous animal, but that is another matter: 
he liked the harsh, bracing exercises of the ship, the 
sting of the brine, the beating wind and that sense of the 
blood tingling along one’s frame. But have we failed to 
observe with what alacrity his heroes escape from their 
ships, how the heroes of “Typee”’ and “Mardi” desert 
and how Melville dwells on the abuses and the miseries of 
the seaman’s lot? “White Jacket” is almost a catalogue of 
these abuses: chapter after chapter is devoted to the 
evils of flogging, to the brutalities of surgeons and offi- 
cers, to the ferocious Articles of War. And the men: 
Melville was the first to rejoice in a fine human specimen, 
a Toby or a Jack Chase, but he appears to be telling the 
truth when he remarks in ““Typee” that the “pent-up 
wickedness” of the crew of a man-of-war destroyed the 
faith in human nature that a few weeks in the valley 
of the Marquesas had given him. “There are evils in 
men-of-war,” he says, “which, like the suppressed domes- 
tic drama of Horace Walpole, will neither bear repre- 
senting, nor reading, and will hardly bear thinking of.” 
And what does he say of the crew of the “Acushnet” p— 
“with a very few exceptions our crew was composed of 
a parcel of dastardly and mean-spirited wretches, divided 
among themselves, and only united in enduring without 
resistance the unmitigated tyranny of the captain.” When 
we consider that the whole of his later adolescence was 
passed amid these conditions, that from them, and virtu- 
ally from them alone, his knowledge of life and the world 
was derived, we can understand a little better that pro- 
found sense of the evil of the universe which marks all 
his later writings. 


I AM not attempting to prove a thesis. I am trying to 
trace to their sources certain features of Melville’s charac- 
ter, certain aspects of his mental development. The man 
who reveals himself in “Pierre” as so high-strung, so 
irritable, as exasperated, for instance, by the “coarse, 
jeering insolence of a porter, cabman or hack-driver,” 
was not a man to put up easily with the rough-and-tumble 
life of an ordinary seaman. As a matter of fact, he 
tells us repeatedly that he had few acquaintances on ship- 
board, that the seamen fancied that he gave himself airs. 
“T found myself,” he says in “Redburn,” “a sort of Ish- 
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mael in the ship, without a single friend or companion, 
and I began to feel a hatred growing up in me against 
the whole crew.” These moods must have been frequent 
with him; and I think it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that in Captain Ahab’s vindictive hatred of the white 
whale that symbolized life Melville vented—dramatized, 
so to say—the accumulated fund of bitterness, the sor- 
rowful anger of hurt pride, the spleen, the defiant con- 
tempt that had rankled in the depths of his heart. I put 
this forward merely as a conjecture, for how can we 
demonstrate the reality of these obscure relationships of 
cause and effect? Meanwhile, in the solitude, the peculiar 
solitude, of this life at sea, we seem to find an explana- 
tion of Melville’s subsequent development. “I am of a 
meditative humour,” he remarks in “White Jacket,” “and 
at sea used often to mount aloft at night, and, seating 
myself on one of the upper yards, tuck my jacket about 
me and give loose to reflection.” In the light of its 
‘implications, this one sentence, I venture to say, gives 
‘us the key to the riddle of the later Melville. - 


“Cur off from all those outward passing things which 
ashore employ the eyes, tongues and thoughts of lands- 
men, the inmates of a frigate,” he says, “are thrown upon 
themselves and each other, and all their ponderings are 
introspective.” And again: “A forced, interior quietude, 
in the midst of great outward commotion, breeds moody 
people.” Mr. Lincoln Colcord, in his recent articles in 
the Freeman, showed conclusively that Melville had none 
of that “feeling of the sea’”’ which is the “secret animating 
spring of the real sailor,’ that he had no professional 
interest in the seaman’s life, that he never celebrates the 
task of learning to be a good seaman. Indeed, he tells 
us that he was “as unambitious as a man of sixty”; and 
who can forget that amusing passage in “Moby-Dick” in 
which he counsels the shipowners of Nantucket not to 
enlist in their vigilant fisheries romantic, melancholy and 
absent-minded young philosophers who would rather not 
see whales than otherwise, who offer to ship with the 
“Phzedo” instead of Bowditch in their heads and will tow 
you ten wakes round the world and never make you one 
pint of sperm the richer? What this means is that, far 
from drawing him out, everything, his companions, his 
surroundings, conspired to direct his eyes inward. “There 
you stand,” he says in “Moby-Dick,” “lost in the infinite 
series of the sea, with nothing ruffled but the waves. The 
tranced ship indolently rolls; the drowsy trade winds 
blow; everything resolves you into languor.” Many are 
the pages that he devotes to this “opium-like listlessness 
of vague, unconscious reverie,” pages which, in their 
solemn, rhythmical eloquence, are matched in modern 
literature only by De Quincey. Who can regret an experi- 
ence that gave birth to such prose as this? We can only 
say that for an artist, a writer, nothing is more perilous 
than the abyss of an emotional mysticism. In these con- 
ditions, as Melville says, one loses one’s identity, one’s 
spirit “ebbs away to whence it came, becomes diffused 
through time and space.” One ceases in the end even 
to desire the narrow house of art. 


“Untit I was twenty-five,” Melville wrote to Hawthorne 
in 1851, “I had no development at all. From my twenty- 
fifth year I date my life. Three weeks have scarcely 
passed, at any time between then and now, that I have 
not unfolded within myself. But I feel that I am now 
come to the inmost leaf of the bulb, and that shortly the 
flower must fall to the mould.” Again and again he 
expresses these presentiments of a premature winter of 
the soul. In 1856 he told Hawthorne that he had “pretty 
much made up his mind to be annihilated.’ He made 


'two journeys through the world, silently, as if looking 
for something; then, a Samson at the mill, a Samson 


without a redemption, he laboured for the rest of his life 
in the prison-house of the Philistines. He professed not 
to own a copy of any of his books; when he was asked 
about his early life he would reply, “That reminds me 
of the eighth book of Plato’s ‘Republic’”; and after his 
death it was found that he had vigorously underscored in 
his copy of Schopenhauer the phrase “this hellish society 
of men.” We are sufficiently familiar with these signs 
of an arrested development, of a thwarted psyche: “it 
is,” said Carlyle, “the one unhappiness of a man, that he 
can not work, that he can not get his destiny as a man 
fulfilled”—but was there nothing that might have saved 
Melville’s genius? In the solitude of his sea-life he 
turned to metaphysics, he immersed himself in Hegelian- 
ism; but he had had virtually no formal education, he 
had undergone no intellectual discipline, and the result 
was inevitable. “Clear Truth,” as he says in “Moby- 
Dick,” “is a thing for salamander giants only to en- 
counter; how small the chances for the provincials then!” 
He fell, in short, “into Plato’s honey head, and sweetly 
perished there.” 


For, as Renan has well shown, nothing can keep specu- 
lation vital but the direct study of realities. Melville was 
not a thinker; worse still, the only reality that he knew, 
far from stimulating his curiosity, repelled him. It is 
probably true, in the first place, that a youth of excessive 
adventure is the most unfavourable preparation for a 
patient intellectual life, which inevitably presents itself 
to the mind as insipid by contrast. It is reasonable to 
suppose, too, that impressions as violent as those which 
Melville had received during his early voyages and in the 
South Seas may have deadened his sensibilities, or at least 
rendered pallid in his eyes the scenes of the more familiar 
world. Aside from this, aside from his failing eyesight, 
we gather that his personal life was in every way a drab 
disappointment: he who reveals himself in “The Paradise 
of Bachelors” as by nature a lover of “good living, good 
drinking, good feeling and good talk” was all too evi- 
dently condemned to the grim; colourless, monotonous 
round of a small provincial existence. “One in a city of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, Pierre,” he says, 
“was solitary as at the pole. In his deepest, highest part he 
was utterly without sympathy from anything divine, human, 
brute or vegetable.” He himself had had but one literary 
friend; and Hawthorne was no man to communicate a 
lively sense of terrestrial realities. As for the literati of 
New York, Poe had sufficiently taken their measure; and 
who can blame Melville for having found them wanting 
in flavour? If he had encountered other men, men whom 
he could respect and who were intensely interested in 
writing, if he had been able to exchange the merest 
commonplaces of the craft, if he had been able to count 
upon a handful of understanding readers, he might have 
learned how to check and manipulate the flow of his 
mind, how to nurse his talent, he might have remained a 
man of this world and an artist: it was not without good 
reason, it was in response to a profound instinct of self- 
preservation that Whitman, condemned to a similar isola- 
tion, surrounded himself with disciples and made a cult 
of his ego. Renan was right; talent is a frivolous vice. 
We cease to believe in it when no one shares our belief. 
Melville at thirty-five had outlived the literary illusion; 
he had come to despise the written word. We see in all 
this a little of the contempt of the physical man for the 
work of the brain, the malaise of the barbarian chained 
to a desk; but more still, the suffocation of a mighty 
genius in a social vacuum. Melville touched the utter- 
most note of pathetic irony when, for want of a sole 
articulate companion, he dedicated “Pierre” to Mount 
Greylock and “Israel Potter” to the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. 
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‘‘Oh wad some power —”’ 


Capitulates to “Journeyman.” 

I’ve thought and said some rough 
things abowt you: sometimes you 
tempt me to violence—a sure sign of 
something radical. I have an especi- 
ally warm feeling for “Journeyman” 
to whose work in the number of 
21 March much of my surrender is 
due. With all good wishes. 
Buffalo, New York, 

er on s 
A busy homecoming! 

As I am crossing to Europe with 
no address there, I thought I’d have 
to. forgo you, but your March issues 
bought on the stands converted me. 
Send it on and the folks will save a 
year of copies to be read on my re- 
turn. Your 7 March issue was a 
gem from the Current Comment to 
the ad on the last page. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ First aid to matrimony. 


I enclose a check for $1.50, for 
which please continue the subscription 
of Miss —— for three months. At 
the end of that time she expects to 
change the Miss to Mrs. and “my” 
copy will become “ours,” so that 1 
shall no longer need you as an aid 
in courtship. 

Troy, New York. 


Who are we to dispute it? 

The Freeman is the'only progres- 
sive paper in the country. It is in- 
comparably fine both as to content 
and style. Keep up the good work; 
your exposure of vicious propaganda 
and its attendant “Schrecklichkeiten” 
is simply immense. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


We will never desert Micawher. 
Please don’t ever die, dear Free- 
man. Life would be bleak and awful 
without you! 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


Write on a post-card. 

Do not expect me to use your 
coupon, for I would not dare to muti- 
late my copy of the best paper in 
America. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


HEN some of the FrReEMAN’s 

_ kindly readers wonder ‘‘how you 

can make it so good every week,’’ we 
think of Goethe’s dictum that ‘‘the 
world could not exist if it were not so 
simple. This ground has been tilled a 
thousand years, yet its powers remain 
ever the same; a little rain, a little sun, 
and each spring it grows green again.”’ 


The FreeMAN’s green renews itself 
weekly in response to the elements with- 
in and without. The sun of editorial 
activity and the beneficent rain of appre- 
ciation and criticism from readers, unite 
in maintaining the freshness and interest 
which distinguish the FReEMaAN. It will 
not thrive on sun alone, or on rain 
alone. Magazine and readers are mutu-- 
ally necessary. The FREEMAN promises 
to keep the sun going if its present 
readers will help to increase the rain- 


producing power. 
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